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A WIFE’S STORY. | I was a governess when my husband began 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 


WE stood on the deck together,—I and my 
husband—I, shrouded in warm wrappings, 
with folded arms, leaning against him. How 
strong he was! "How firm he stood! How 
delightful it was to me to lean there so! 

It’ was late, and a wild night; a strong 
wind blowing, and our ship ~ bounding ou 
over high-swelling waves. It should have 
been moonlight—the moon was at the fuil— 
but only now and then a wind-rent in the| 
clouds let her pale light through. 

We did not talk, the wild wind would 
have blown our words away, and my heart | 
and soul were very full. Leauing there I 
thought I had found life-long peace, a refuge | 
from all trouble and distress. What a beau-| 
tiful future I pictured ! 

We were both young: I some five years the | 
younger: a mere girl in age and in appear- 
ance, yet all too “old at heart. Measuring 
life by the bitterness of gained experience, 
by its pain, and not by the number of its 
days and years, I was no longer young. 
life had long been a struggle ; ; a series of 
conflicts in which I always came off heart- 
wounded, sometimes hand-disabled, never 
subdued. Ihad been ever at war with cir- 
cumstance. There was a strange and secret 
strength somewhere within me, that would | 
not be crushed out: that would not let me 
yield. But though too strong to submit myself 
a willing slave to any imposed yoke, my nature 
was not strong enough, I was not wise 
enough, to gather all powers of soul, and heart 
and mind together, into conscious possession, 
and then yield meekly, quietly, and entirely | 
to the recognition of the controlling power of | 
a higher will, SoI had fought on as blindly 
as vehemently, doing battle boldly for real 
and unreal rights, resenting deeply both real 
and supposed injuries. 

No mere woman can live long so,—at war | 
with all around,—I had grown heart-sick, and 
utterly weary ; soon I should have lain down, 
and yielded. But a great change came to me. 
While I had been struggling and striving in a 
night of great darkness, i in which the things| 
after which my ambition prompted me to| 
reach always eluded my eager hands, God laid 
in my path, at my very feet, a good gift. 


——— 


My | 


| to woo me. I was his equal by birth, ‘but 
| what did that serve me? He was far above 
me in station now, was handsome, and much 
courted and admired. The daughters of the 
family with whom I lived would have been 
proud to win him, but he turned from them 
| with his simple, frank indifference, and bent 
the power of his nature to loving me! Iwas 
rather small, generally very quiet in manner, 
not beautiful, and not plain. I believe I had 
a certain dignity of my own, which had been 
useful to me in my unprotected state. I 
| felt that when I chose I could compel respect, 
land gloried in the power, though it made 
me more feared than loved, 
Ido not know what it could have been in 
me that served to draw my husband’s notice 
jupon me, and then to win me his love. I 
| think, for his was a most faithful heart, that 
| he must have regarded me, first, for the sake 
of some real or imagined likeness to my 
brother, my dead brother, who had been his 
friend. And yet it was hardly me he loved ; 
of my real nature, its force, its aspirations, its 
vehement unrest, he knew nothing. He 
‘loved me as he saw me, looking through 
some medium of his own interposing. 

Of course he was my first lover. Who else 
would have turned from our three house- 
|hold Graces,—the grown-up daughters of 
the family—brilliant, accomplished, “dowered, 
jaud, apparently, sweet-tempered, as they 
were, to me? poor, plain, and proud, as I 
| was considered. So, of course, he was my 
first lover! If I loved him aright I could 


,| not tell,—if I ever loved him as a wife should 


love, [do not even now know. [I felt it infi- 
nitely sweet and strange to be beloved—to be 
the object of such manly, protecting tender- 
|ness as his. I asked no questions,—when I 
could once believe in his love, I gave myself 
up, abandoned my whole being utterly, to the 
great, new joy. There was nothing to dis- 
tract my mind, nothing to divide my affection 
with him, and I had very large capacity of 
loving. His loving me was a suflicient proof 
\of his goodness, of his disinterestedness, 
and great-heartedness. I was satisfied, and 
Harold could not long doubt that I loved 
him, and Iam sure he never suspected me 
of accepting him for any other reason. 
| He could see wy eyes well over with delight, 
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my cheek flush, and my hands tremble when 
he gave me any new proof of the love I 
hungered, and yet half-dreaded, to be con- 
vinced of. 

I remember, how well! the first thing that 
excited my mistress’s (so I called her in my 
proud humility) suspicion of the truth, and 
that first stirred up a joyful, thrilling hope in 
my poor heart. Mr. Warden came to the 
house one morning, it was earlier than he had 
ever called before, and I was in the large 
school-room, giving a music-lesson to the 
youngest girl, the three elder sisters were in 
the room that day, busily occupied with 
various works of idleness, and still in morn- 
ing-costume, so that an authoritative knock 
at the hall-door caused some alarm and stir. 
But I went on giving my lesson, wearily en- 
deavouring to do the work of both teacher 
and pupil. The door opened, and some one 


entered before the young ladies had effected | 


their escape to their dressing-rooms ; there 


Was a movement and flutter, but I did not 





| 


look round, or imagine that it in any way | 


concerned me. 
“Mr. Warden was particularly anxious to 
see our school-room, and to discover in what 
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He had heard of me as Annie all his life, 
and so forgot to call me anything else, even 
now, when I was a poor governess, and he— 
but I am sure he never thought of that. He 
found me again, after having lost sight of me 
for years, he found me unhappy, and took me 
into his great heart. 

[had not yet voice to speak when Mrs, 
Stone bustied up. 

“Has not Amelia been attentive this 
morning, Miss Aston?” she asked with a 
great appearance of concern, 

“She has not been less so than usual, 
ma’am,” I answered coldly. 

“You should complain to me, my dear, 
when you find her troublesome; she is rather 
a giddy child, 1 know. Come now, Amelia, 
and have your bonnet put on, a walk will do 
both you and Miss Aston good.” 

So saying, the lady went to the door with 
the child, thinking that we followed her. 

“ A moment!” Harold interposed as I was 
rising to do so, I sat down again in my chair 
by the piano, bending my eyes on the pencil- 


| case my fingers were playing with, and won- 


| dering vaguely what he could be going to 


praiseworthy manner you young ladies were | 


occupied here ; so I have brought him in to 
take you by surprise,” I heard my mistress 
say in her most gracious voice. 


| 


Then I just glanced round, for I always | 


felt a sort of interest in Mr. Warden for the 


sake of a remembered and happier lang-syne, 
though Idid not expect him in any way to 


reciprocate it. He was standing at the far 
end of the room, surrounded by the four 
ladies: in his hand he held a most glorious 
bouquet of hot-house roses, which they were 
all admiring; he did not hold them care- 
lessly and indifferently, and as if half-ashamed 
of carrying them, as gentlemen generally do 


flowers; but carefully, and tenderly, and | 


half-proudly. I saw this at a glance, and, 
meeting his eyes, bowed slightly, and turned 
back again to the music-book and my pupil’s 
heedless fingers, expecting that in a moment, 
the ladies, the visitor, and his roses would have 


vanished from my domain. But the fragrance | 


of those flowers reached me, it grew more 
and more deliciously strong ;—they must be 
near. 

I turned my head very, very slightly, and 
became conscious that some one stood behind 
me—that the precious flowers almost touched 
my cheek. 

“Tiow very sweet they are,” I ventured to 
say, the flowers drawing the words from me ; 
for their perfume seemed to have entered my 
heart. 

“ Are you not weary, Annie? Your pupil 
does not seem very attentive—isn’t it tire- 
some work ?” Mr, Warden asked. 

He was bending down to me, flowers in 
hand. Somehow I could not answer—some- 
thing in tone or words touched me like 
remembered music, and I longed to weep. 





say. “I brought these for you,” Mr. Warden 
began hurriedly, holding out the roses ; “you 
said the other day how fond you were of 
flowers. I came down from London last 
night, and brought these from Covent Garden 
—may I leave them with you ?” 

I did not hold out my hand, so he laid them 
on my lap—they looked wondrous beautiful 
on my black dress. 

Harold glanced round the room ; we were 
alone ; the young ladies had disappeared to 
dress, meaning that Mr. Warden should 
escort them for a walk that bright winter's 
morning. 

“T want to know,” he began confusedly, 
“are you happy here? How do they treat 
you? Do not be proud with me, remember—” 

I raised my eyes, full of tears, gratefully to 
him. He should see that at least I was not 
proud to him, to any who treated me kindly. 

“Mr. Warden!” Mrs. Stone called from 
the passage; “I know you are fond of 
flowers—I want to show you something rare 
in my conservatory. Oh! here you are! I 
beg your pardon for leaving you, I thought 
the girls had taken you into the drawing- 
room. This way, if you please—you must 
stoop your tall head a little, I fear.” 

I was alone—I sat as he had left me—there 
lay the flowers, I did not stir or touch them, 
I only bent down over them, their fragrance 
filling my soul, and, perhaps, a tear or two 
falling on their petals. That fragrance must 
have been a kind of intoxication, such wildly 
beautiful thoughts stole in with it. 

It was winter: but this precious gift over 
which I bent carried me away to some 
heavenly garden of perpetual rose-rich sum- 
mer. I gazed at my real roses, soft pink, rich 
crimson, snow-white, bright golden, they shut 
out the great, bare room, the gaunt bare 
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boughs swinging before the windows, they 
kept out sense of cold and emptiness, and 
filled my heart with warmth and sweetness. 
I do not know how long I dreamed. 

My reverie was broken into roughly. Mrs. 
Stone entered with a stormy rustling of her 
handsome dress that told of some excitement. 

“Oh!” she began, looking sharply at me ; 
“Mr. Warden forgot his roses here, I suppose, 
I wondered where he had left them. He is 
gone out with the young ladies; Amelia is 
with her sisters, so you can go into the 
garden, if you please. You need not have 
touched those flowers, Miss Aston; put them 
in water in the drawing-room, if you please ; 
no doubt they were brought for Julia, but 
Mr. Warden is rather shy, and perhaps did 
not like to offer them.” 

The lady approached, and looked more 
closely at my eum 

“He must have given several guineas for 
that bouquet at this season,” she continued ; 
“very extravagant! but, however, he is a 


young man of large fortune, and, as a bachelor, | 


ean afford such extravagances—his father, I 
understand, was among the most wealthy 
of our merchant-princes—by the way, how 
does it happen you know him so intimately ?” 

“He was a friend of ours,—of my brother's, 
when I was a child.” 

“Indeed! then, of course, you know all 
about the family. Has he any near relatives 
living ?” 

“T believe not,” I answered. 

Thad risen, and stood leaning against the 
piano, my flowers gathered up heedfully in my 
folded arms. I half guessed what Mrs. Stone 
would say next, and stood on the defensive. 

“I observed,” the lady continued, “ that 
Mr. Warden called you by your Christian 
name. That was all very well when you 
were a child, but I am sure, as a sensible 
young woman, you will see that now it is 
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temper, and treat me with more respect, I 
shall not be able to keep you, sorry as I 
should be to be forced to dismiss you. You 
know how much you have suffered already 
from the evil, but natural, interpretations put 
upon your frequent changes of situation. I 
wonder you are not more guarded. You 
cannot, I am sure, complain to Mr. Warden, 
or any one else, that you have experienced 
anything but kindness here.” 

“T shall not complain—certainly not—to 
Mr. Warden !” Linterrupted. 

“That is right ; for once your pride is pro- 
per and becoming. You need not stand there 
any longer, I have done, I only wanted to 
warn you; I am sure you understand me, 
Take those flowers and put them in water, as 
I requested, they are beginning to droop. I 

‘am sure Julia will be pleased. I do not think 
|Mr. Warden very clever, but he is a fine 
| young man, very steady and good tempered, 
jand Julia is ambitious and will spur him 
on, so they will suit well.” 

| “Possibly!” I answered, “but about the 
flowers you are mistaken, ma’am, they are 
jmine; Mr. Warden laid them where you 
| saw them,—I had not touched them when 
|} you came in.” I did not stay to see the effect 
|of my words, but went up to my own room. 
|'There I put my treasures lovingly in water, 
‘and then sat by them thinking, and my heart 
|softened as it had not done for many a day. 
I felt so grateful to Harold! Any way, it 
was so kind—so thoughtful to bring such 
lovely flowers for me! In my heart I was 
always most deeply grateful to him; but I 
| do not remember that I ever thought of being 
so to Heaven for any of my happiness, and so 
;my very gratitude grew to be a pain to me 
}and a bane to him. 

But I must not anticipate, though you 
| know mine to be a sad story. 

It was not so very long after my receipt 





hardly becoming. There is a wide difference|of that first, most precious, gift—(I have 
of station and position, you must remember. | the dust of those flowers now !)—that Harold 
For a governess to be treated with such an/ asked me to be his wife. 
appearance of familiarity bya handsome young! It was on one early spring evening, when I 
man of fortune, is not ‘the thing.’ You hear) had stolen half-an-hour’s freedom from my 
me, Miss Aston? Do not crush those! slavery and gone alone into the garden. At 
flowers !” | least, it should have been spring by the ca- 
Thad gathered them rather closely to my|lendar, but it was a wintry evening, bleak, 
bosom—I held them more loosely as I) black, damp, and cold. A very dismal and 
answered,— dreary evening, and so I loved to linger out 
“T do, madam in its ghastly, chill twilight. I believe I 
“J am sure you will acknowledge that I} was always happier in what other people 
am right. I will mention the matter to Mr.| called most miserable weather. It seemed 
Warden, if you choose—he appears to be/|as if I relished throwing my defiance in 
rather an unsophisticated young man, andj Nature's face, and yet I loved her with no 


”? 





perhaps does not know much of the ways of | h 
the world.” 


“I think Mr. Warden will act according to 


his ideas of right, and not according to what | 


alf love-liking. Just then, my proud, ex- 
| ulting heart joys in proving its happiness, 
its little dependence on aught external. 

I had not paced, but rushed, up and down 


any one may tell him of the ways of the|the broad gravel-walk, beyond the chance ot 
world, Mrs. Stone.” surveillance from the house, till I was weary; 

“That scornful look and tone is most un-| then I stood leaning against a great tree, and 
becoming, Miss Aston. I have told you! the solemn desolateness of the time and the 
before, that if you cannot better control your! scene would steal icily to my heart, and { 


terrier 
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folded my arms and gave way to a sombre, 
doubting, almost despairing, train of thought. 

I loved the old tree I leaned against, 
though it grew in an enemy’s soil, My 
heart had throbbed against it many a time 
—not with joy, but with grief, scorn, or im- 

otent rage. And many a time my bitter, 
er tears had fallen upon the turf above 
its roots. No one else ever stood there, lean- 
ing so, and [ had grown to fancy the tree 
endowed with some power of sympathy, and 
that it bent down regardfully to me, and 
swept its branches lovingly over my face, apd 
whispered consolingly in my ear. But my 
friend was mute and still that night, with 
neither touch nor tone forme. The evening 
was sullenly quiet, and there was no wind- 
horn murmur among the bare boughs. 

As I stood leaning there—hidden from the 
path—I heard a step, a firm, crushing step, 
coming down the gravel-path. I knew who 


| hastily, and, to speak plainly, it seems to me, 
so unbecomingly, formed with you, She is 
here as a governess, and must continue here 
in the capacity for which she was hired for 
three months from this time.” 

A flush and a frown came upon Harold’s 
face, but I interposed, 

“T shall be quite ready, Mrs. Stone,” I 
answered, “to perform all my duties as usual 
till the time for which I was engaged has 
jexpired. I do not think you can accuse me 
of having ever wilfully neglected duty ; I do 
not know why I should do so now.” 

“Very well! This is, I believe, the last 
day of February "— 

“The first of March, I think, ma’am ; is it 
not ?” I asked, turning to Harold. 

“T think so,” he answered discontentedly. 

“On the first of June then, you leave my 
service ?” Mrs. Stone said. “ Till that time,” 
she added, “I shall of course expect that 





came—at least my heart knew—for it beat} my daughter's education will be carried on 
high against the tree’s rough bark, stirred for | without interruption.” ; 
once by somewhat else than pride or pain.| I bowed assent. Harold took his leave, 
But it did not beat there long . . . I was soon | chafing sorely at Mrs. Stone’s manner, and at 
found, though I stood quite still in my hiding- | having to leave me for so long a time to her 
place. Harold reproved me tenderly, and | tender mercies, I was not sorry to remain 
yet authoritatively, for staying out in that| where I was, my present happiness was quite 
raw, cheerless air. I answered, not proudly, | enough, and [ should be glad to grow quietly 
as I should have done had any other spoken | acquaint with that ere there came any fur- 
so,—but meekly and sadly. Then we both|ther change. I crept out of the room soon 
forgot the weather as that beaming, hand-| after Harold went away, and was alone with 
some, honest, face was bent down close! my joy till morning. 
to mine. It was well for me that I was love-strong 
He loved plain-spoken truthfulness ; and, if| and proof against annoyance, for that house 
I blushed and pressed my cold hands beneath | was no home or rest for me. 
my shawl tight down over my swelling heart, | They even tried to come between me and 
yet I frankly accepted the love he frankly | Harold's love, filling his ears with tales— 
offered, and I did not scruple to let him|some of them, alas! too true—of my violent 
know that I took it very thankfully. temper, my singularities, my excessive pride, 
Then I was drawn close to him. It was/and my utter unsuitableness for making any 
cold no longer,—my heart was warm and}man’s home happy. But they soon gave up 
full. I suppose we walked up and down|this attempt. Harold looked through their 
a long time—I remember it grew dark—but | assumed to their real motives with the clear 
the sky cleared, and some few stars looked | vision of a simple, sincere nature, and treated 
down upon us. |me only the more tenderly and pityingly 
Harold simply told Mrs. Stone of our en-| when we met. This was not very often, or 


° | ° - ° 
gagement, that we should be married as soon | for long at a time: we had no opportunity 
of gaining any real knowledge of each other. 


as I could make it convenient, and he had | 
made proper preparations for receiving his} During those three months I had time for 
I 


wife, and added that he trusted I should|thinking over the impending change: 
meet with kindness and consideration for the| might have weighed and tried my love had 
little while it might be necessary for me to | T had seale, or table of weights to guide me— 
remain under her roof. {Thad not. I knew that [ sickened at the 
He spoke very courteously, but plainly and | bare thought of anything intervening between 
decidedly. me and Harold, and shutting out the glimpse 
Mrs. Stone was surprised and mortified, | of a glorious, free life beyond my prison-walls 
and she could not quite well conceal it. She | that he opened to me, and I did not question 
had not thought Mr. Warden’s infatuation |of what nature and kind should be the love 
had been so great. She had had vague between husband and wife, or doubt whether 
schemes, too, for sending me away, and then! we could make one another happy. I had 
securing him for one of her own daughters. _ one relative, a maiden aunt, in but poor cir- 
She was silent a moment, and then said in | cumstances, of whom I knew but very little ; 
a hard, unmoved voice, |to her I went when that long three months 
“Of course you are aware, Mr. Warden,| had expired; from her house I was to be 
that Miss Aston must fulfil her engagement’ married in a fortnight’s time. 
with me—a prior engagement to that so! Inspite of my happiness I had grown paler 
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and thinner of late. I had been kept wearily | 
and closely employed all day; or rather had | 
kept myself so, choosing to do more, rather 
than less, than formerly; and often sat 
up late at night busy with my needlework 
and my pleasant thoughts, Harold, wor-| 
ried at my frail look; he was glad my aunt | 
lived in the country ; I promised to try and 
get rosy and strong there. As her house 
was small, and I knew she had a nervous 
horror of strangers, particularly of gentlemen, 
it had been arranged that Harold should not 
follow me to Ilton until the day before the | 
wedding. ‘The fortnight I was there he was | 
to spend in London, near which he had taken | 
a house, 

I found myself at my aunt’s door at the 
close of a fine June afternoon. 

Her door! I remember I smiled as I 
Jooked at it, it was such a tiny cottage-door ; 
how would Harold get in? I laughed to 
myself as I stood waiting a moment, before I 
knocked. Everything laughed too; the 
green leaves in the sunshine overhead, the 
bright, trimly-tended flowers in the narrow 
borders on each side of the narrow path. 
Then, how the butter-cups laughed in the | 
fields beyond !—such fields! so rich and dark- | 
grounded and gold-spangled, bounded with 
hedges white with hawthorn, Field after 


field swelling and waving almost as far as I 
could see ; only here and there a double row 
of tall elms or drooping limes, marking where 


some lane wound among them, or a little 
snowy patch of blossoming orchard varying 
their gorgeousness. And over the fields went 
the slow-flitting, dark-blue shadows cast by the | 
hovering clouds. Perhaps, somewhere near, 
out of sight, they were making hay already— 
some very delicious fragrance was floated to 
me by the soft wind. I laughed again, and 
then turned to knock at the little door. 

It was opened ; my aunt peeped out shyly. 
She was relieved to find me alone ; but looked 
as if she half-expected my handsome giant 
were lurking near. 

“ My dear, I am so glad to see you! God 
bless you! But I didn’t expect you for an 
hour yet. Quite welcome, and everything 
is ready ; though, but are you sure you are 
come alone? I heard some one laugh.” 

“T stood by myself, and laughed to myself, 
auntie. Yes, I am quite alone! I did not 
come by the coach ; my luggage is coming by 
that, though.” 

“Well, you know, my dear, I shall be de- 
lighted to see your—Mr. Warden; but I am 
glad he did not come here yet; and what 
shall we do with him, love, when he does 
come? You say he is so tall, and my house 
is such a little one.” 

“Tf he cannot walk in to see me, he will 
crawl, perhaps.” 

My eyes were brimming over as I spoke, 
and aunt looked into them, She nodded and 
smiled to herself, and then sighed, 

“And now you must come up-stairs—not 
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many stairs, you know—and I am sure you 
must want your tea.” 

My aunt bustled about, busy in taking off 
my bonnet and shawl, She kissed my fore- 
head and smoothed my hair,andtold me I had 
my mother’s eyes; and sighed again, and 
prayed God keep me and guard me. Then 
she went down to make my tea, and I stood 
gazing out of the opened casement-window. 
I can exactly recall how I felt them !—can 
see all I saw trom that window—and remem- 
ber just where each rose grew of those that 
clustered round and tried to peep into the 
room. I picked one and put it in my hair, 
that I might have its fragrance near. Then 
I folded my arms softly on my bosom and 
looked steadfastly out, and such a peace came 
into my breast, and tears came softly down 
on to my hands! But then I only looked 
out—I did not look up. 

“Annie! Annie!” my aunt called at the 
bottom of the stairs,and I went down. A 
little table was drawn up to the bowery 
window; and the tea smelt fragrant and 
delicious, and was most refreshing. Every 
thing reminded me of the country,—the 
bread, the butter, rich cream, and fresh eggs, 
Aunt and I sat and chatted and sipped our 
tea; and I felt very good and patient with 
her gentle talk ; and afterwards we went out 
of the little back-door, through the little 
back-garden, into the fields behind, where 
they really were making hay. “I hope it 
won’t all be made before Harold comes,” I 
said, And then my aunt asked me a thou- 
sand questions about this formidable Harold ; 


and from him we got somehow to the very | 


important subject of my wardrobe, and dis- 
cussed most thoroughly what I had and what 
I should want. My aunt had a kind neigh- 
bour, she said, who often offered her the use 
of his pretty pony-phaéton. If I could drive 
she would borrow it, as the best shops near 
were at Hard, seven miles off. I was not at 
all afraid of driving over those smooth, quiet 
roads ; so when we went home, Mary, the 
little maid, was despatched, with my aunt’s 
compliments, to this obliging neighbour, to 
beg the loan of his carriage for to-morrow. 
I stood on the door-step: 1 could not go in, 
it was such a balmy June evening; and it 
was so new and delicious to feel myself my 
own mistress—to expect no hasty summonses 
to remind me of my bondage. I saw Mary 
trip away demurely through an orchard, then 
emerge and pursue the narrow track across a 
golden meadow, then disappear again behind 
some trees and shrubs, from amovg which I 
could see sundry chimneys arise. She came 
back presently to say, with a half-smile, that 
Mr. Swayne returned his compliments, and 
the carriage was quite at her mistress’s 
service; and so was he, if she would .like him 
to drive her. So Mary had to trip back 
again with a message that Miss Aston had a 


niece staying with her who would drive her ; 
she was obliged to Mr. Swayne. | 
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“Mr. Swayne is such an odd man!” 


aunt said, quite bashfully, I fancied. 

“Not so odd to think he should like to| 
oblige you, auntie ?” I answered. 

Aunt only shook her head, and sighed 
again. The little placid sigh that seemed 
habitual to her, and that always made me 
feel impatient with her. 

Aunt Aston, I knew, kept early hours ; so 
I soon bade good-night. Mindful of the | 
economy practised in her little household, I 
first put out my candle, and then sat in the 
window, ‘neath the starlight, for hours. T 
dream happily on the basis of things pro- 
bable was so newa delight, I could not easily 
be satisfied ; and when at last my thoughts 
set themselves in musical order, I went 
to bed only to sing them over in my 
sleep. 

But I remember I slept little that night ; 


it seemed as if my soul under my eyelids | 
red dawn | 


kept up too much light. The 
woke me, and I did not close my eyes again ; 
but while the first heavy dewiness was in air 


and on earth, I visited the haytields, buried | 


my face in the hawthcrn-hedges, withdraw- 
ing it disfigured by one or two unfriendly 
scratches, shook the peta!s of some late-bloom- 
ing apple-trees in showers down upon my 
upturned face, and gathered my hands full of 
wild pink and white-briar roses. Their per- 
fume now always calls to my mind the 
bowery lanes round Ilton! There was a 
very wild life beating at my heart that morn- 
ing, in spite of the quiet step with which I 
paced about. I went in with dew-dabbled 
skirts, torn hands, and hair dishevelled from 
its usual scrupulous neatness. Aunt Aston 
was down, and breakfast waiting ; but I had 
a second toilette to make before I was pre- 
sentable ; and then I glanced ruefully at my 


hands when my aunt directed my attention | 


to them. Harold would not like to see them 
so disfigured. I would wear gloves in future 
in my country rambles, I thought. 

My aunt usually breakfasted at seven. 


That morning it was past eight when we sat | 


down ; and, before we had finished, our car- 
riage was waiting for us at the door. I had, 


what seemed to me, a large sum of money in| 
my — ssion—a whole year’s salary un-| 
touched, and a little money saved from the | 


earnings of former years besides. Yet saved 
is hardly the right word. My money,as soon 
as receiv sail was always thrown into a ‘drawer. 
I hated the sight of it. My wages—as I scorn- 
fully termed it. I felt nothing of the nobi-| 
lity or the worship of labour. I always 
resented—never gloried in—my state of| 
servitude. My salary had, as Mrs. Stone re- | 
minded me, been handsome, and my expenses 
very few. I had worn mourning for years, 
and my plain black dresses had ec ist me little. | 
So now [ felt quite rich, and, for the first 
time in my life, it gladdened me to hold money 
in my hand. I wanted to look well, and I 


fancied I might improve my appearance by 
j 
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dressing better. Harold had loved me as he 
found me ; so, for him, I would gladly look as 
pretty as possible. 

What my purchases should be was again 
| the subject of conversation as I drove my 
aunt along the pretty, winding, fragrant 
lanes, down into the little valley, ‘crossing the 
| bridge over the placid river, through Lord 
| A.’s ‘beautiful chestnut-studded beech-vroved 
park, which the use of Mr, Swayne’s name 
,enabled us to cut across. Then, slowly up 
the one long steep hill of the neighbourhood, 


o}across a small tract of open down, where 


the wind blew fresher, and I fancied the 
sea might not be far off, and down again 
graduaily, the church-spire and house-tops, 
and clustering trees of Hard lying beneath 
| Us. 

| Arrived, our pony was dismissed for a few 
hours’ rest. We had so much business to do! 
Hard was a very small town; but its shops 
were well supplied, and our fastidiousness 
had as good a chance of being gratified as at 
many a larger place. 

Aunt Aston and I did not very well agree 
in our opinions about dress. She had the 
quietest, most Quaker-like taste for herself ; 
but for a young person, like me, she fancied 
brighter colours, and recommended pinks, 
and blues, aud greens, most indiscrimi- 
natingly. 

My soft, pearly-coloured silk, delicately- 
patterned muslin, and cloudy-coloured barége 
did look rather sober-hued; so I bought 
some bright pretty ribbons to please Aunt 
Aston, and then we thought it prudent to 
ascertain the amount of our expenditure 
before buying more. I had already made a 
large hole in my small fortune ; so that would 
do for to-day, we thought. We must calcu- 
late aud consider a little before we laid out 
more there. Then we had visits to pay to 
‘the dress-maker and milliner. That last, I 
remember, was a most unsatisfactory visit. 
How plain I looked in her gay, flowery 
bonnets! but in one of soft, transparent 
white my poor face pleased me better; and 
in the choice of a second I allowed Aunt 
Aston to have her way. I was quite sick of 
my morning’s employment by this time, and 
my aunt was tired too, She had friends in 
the town; should we go and see them? I 
said “ Please no!” and so we went toa con- 
fectioner’s, and thence sent for our little 
| carriage, aud away home. What a time we 
|had spent! I felt a kind of ——— for 
myself und for my companion, who talked 
over our purchases with lively interest, as we 
drove home in the golden afternoon silence. 
| I was warm and out of temper, in consequence 
‘of which, and of my languid, indifferent 
| driving, i nearly overset our carriage, and 
very much frightened my aunt. She was 
silent, and I penitent, after that. 

“ A box come by the carrier for you, miss,’ 
| Mary announced, as she came to lead the 
‘pony home, when we had got out. 


| 
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“For me? are you sure ?” I asked. 


“Miss Annie Aston, Thorn Cottage, Ilton, 
is on it, miss; so I think it’s for you.” Of 
course there was but one person in the wide 
world would send anything to me. I sat 
down in the parlour window-seat, and took 
off my gloves, my bonnet, my shawl, deli- 
berately, before I proceeded to examine its 
contents. 

Mary considerately had it uncorded by the 
man who brought it. I opened it at last, 
and Aunt Aston proceeded to examine the 
contained treasures. I found a letter on 
the top, and was fully occupied with that. 
These things were “for my little wife, whom 
I have a right to bury under heaps of finery 
if I choose, and if I could bear to have her 
out of my sight; and who has no right to 
wave gifts of her husband’s away with any 
proud flourishes of her little white hand,” the 
letter said. 

Harold had commissioned a lady-friend, a 
friend of his mother’s, to choose these things 
fur him, describing to her the little person 
whose wearing was to endear them. They 
were well enough chosen, yet rather too gay 
perhaps, and much too costly, I thought. 

I stood musing, my letter in my hand, 
turving over with my foot quite absently the 
heap of treasures Aunt Aston was examining. 
I was doing mischief; my shoe was dusty, 
and with it I was touching a white lace 
something. Aunt called out to me, and 
then I roused myself, and listened to her 
comments. 

“Annie, I’m afraid Mr. Warden is extra- 
vagant, dear ; you must talk to him about it. 
How beautiful this is! We must send that 
to be made up—the coach passes our dvor 
this evening at six; you must choose what 
you will send. Did you see this brooch and 
bracelet—pearl and amethyst!—is it not 
pretty? You must be married in this; it is 
lovely! How you will astonish the people 
in the village! and the church is quite thie 
other end of it. How will you get there ?— 
there will be such a crowd! My dear child, 
what will you do with all these things ?” 

“Look here, aunt,” I said, I had found a 


little separate packet of silk and ribbons, all | 


of a pretty sober colour, on which was 
written, “ For Miss Aston (Annie’s aunt).” 

“How very kind and thoughtful he is,” 
aunt exclaimed. 

“Of course he is, auntie dear,” I said, 
proudly, my heart swelling with happiness. 
“The poor dress I had meant for you is 
thrown into the shade.” 

We made a selection from among my 


, 
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The low, rich, lovely country even, became 
tedious, as I had nothing to do but enjoy it. 
| I longed for hill-climbing, and most intensely 
,for that great treat Harold had promised me, 
|being by and on the sea, I was tired of 
|dreaming over my needle-work, in my long 
walks, in the hay-fields, in the night-time— 
dreams I had no one to share: my spirit was 
| thirsting to taste the communion, the perfect 
; sympathy, which I fancied was to take all the 
pain of over-fulness from my soul for the 
future. My aunt could only sigh and smile, 
| warn me not to hope too much, and caution 
;me that in marriage, no doubt, as in every 
temporal estate, there was much to endure 
as well as much to enjoy. “Not hope too 
/much!” I startled her one day by passion- 
ately exclaiming, “Was there then no joy in 
life? My past had been bitter enough to 
give mea right to demand joy for my future.” 
| My aunt began a tearful and prayerful and 
tender little lecture on meekness, and pa- 
tience, and trust; but I could not bear it 
then, and went away with a perturbed spirit. 
I sat in my window up-stairs till it grew 
dusk enough for the moonlight to show its 
power. I had found a sweet thought before 
I had sat there long. Harold—my one friend, 
hope, joy—my life, my very life—was coming 
to-morrow. And I had forgotten all doubt 
and anger at the one who raised it, and had 
sat long smiling out into the moonlight, and 
hugging my happiness, when my aunt came 
timidly in. She had a candle in her hand; I 
thought she had been crying. “ He is coming 
to-morrow, to-morrow!” I whispered, as we 
bade each other a very loving good-night. J 
lit tle candle she brought me from her's, 
soon to put it out, for I liked the moonlight- 
streaked dimness. 

Next day, aunt was much more fluttered 
and nervously expectant than I. Then she 
was so full of business, too! though what she 
had to do, I could not tell. 

Her dress was home, fitted admirably, and 
became her very well. Everything of mine 
that I cared to have then was ready: it 

seemed to me that we might sit down and 
wait quietly. 

I forgot to say that I had made the ac- 
quaintance of my aunt’s polite friend, Mr. 
Swayne. He was a widower; his wife had 
been my aunt’s schoolfellow and one par- 
| ticular triend ; so there was the intimacy of 
almost relationship established between them. 
| He was to be present at our marriage, giving 
me away, and at bis house Harold would 
sleep the one night of his stay in Ilton. 
While my aunt fluttered and flitted about 








abundance, and despatched a large parcel to | the house, up-stairs and down, and in and out 
Hard by the coach that evening. Among the the kitchen, I did what I could ; filled every 
variety I had found one dress fit for Mary’s | glass and vase I could find with fresh flowers, 
wearing, and by presenting her with which I, took the covers, at my aunt’s request, from 
quite won her heart. |the pretty furniture, and superintended the 
|hanging of snowy muslin curtains in the 
My unrestful spirit was beginning to weary | wind »ws; then there was no more to be 
of Thorn Cottage at the close of the fortnight. ! done anywhere, I was sure. 
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Harold would come by the coach at six in 


the evening. Tea was to be ready for him, 
and more substantial fare. I had first 
smilingly, then gravely, to remonstrate with 
my aunt about the over-abundance of eat- 
ables she wanted to provide. 

“Gentlemen had such appetites — when 


they came off long journeys, especially,” she 


said, 


I put off my black dress that day. Early} 
to} 


in the afternoon aunt and I went up 
make our toilettes. I looked anxiously at 
my face in the glass. Country air had done 
something forme. The hue of my skin was 
freshened, and my cheeks boasted a little 
colour. I put on a pretty new dress, the 
tint of which suited me. 


hair (I had plenty of it then) I braided very 
carefully. I fastened my soft lace collar with 
a pretty brooch—not the grand one, but one 
of Harold’s presents, nevertheless. I had 
protected my hands carefully since the first 
morning, and the scars of the scratches had 
disappeared from them and from my cheek, 
and the transparent lace sleeves fell cloudily 
and becomingly down over those hands he 
admired. How carefully I looked at myself 


—scrutinisingly and gravely—till the very | 


gravity of my poor face provoked me to 
laughter. But I thought of Harold—fancied 
him—so grand and tall and handsome— 
standing beside me, and turned away from 
the glass, disconsolately sighing out, “ What 
can he find in poor little me!” I gathered 
«dark red rose from beneath my window, 
and put it in my hair, but without venturing 
to look at myself again. 

I was warm ; for it was a very brilliantly- 
sunny afternoon—but a delicious breeze came 
in at the open casement; so I sat down there 
to read. 1 had a book Harold had given me 
* because every one was talking about it "—a 
new poem—in my hand. I had not much 


cared to read it, as he had not done so, and [! 


should not be following where his eyes 
and thoughts had gone before. I had 
had the book a month and had not opened 
it; and now I turned over the leaves, care- 
lessly, at first, but my attention was soon 
caught. 

1 have that book lying by me as I write— 
it delights me still. 1 can read it more aright 
now, but not with the interest of feeling of 
that time. I had wanted to forget my sick- 
ening expectation for a little while. I was 
soon completely absorbed, forgetting even 
the giver of that as of all my otler pleasures. 
Is it not often the way of the world to forget 
the giver in his gifts ? 

It was not a book to be easily read, under- 
stood, and forgotten. It called out all the 
power of my nature. I read on breathlessly, 
only, when my eyes were dim, pausing to 
look up and out over the wavering land. 

My aunt knocked at my door, and then 
came in, saying : 
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It was not too) 
bright, too dingy, or too delicate. My brown | 
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| “JT would not disturb you before, Annie ; 
but now it is nearly six I thought you could 
not know how late it was.” 

“Indeed I did not,” I answered. 
so very, very beautiful.” 

“What is, my love ?” 

“This book I have been reading—a poem 
Harold gave me; we must take it away 
with us: he must read it—we will read it 
| together.” 

“ Then he likes poetry as well as you do?” 
|} asked my aunt. 

“ Of course,” I answered, confidently. 

“How nicely you look! I am sure he 
will be pleased. But you are so like your 
‘mother! ‘The brow and eyes are hers 
exactly, and——” 

“You do think I look well !—really, dear 
aunt? Better than the little, dusty, dusky 
traveller who stood at your door a fortnight 
since to-morrow?” I asked, anxiously. 

“Yes; you are not like the same crea- 
ture.” 

“TI am very glad you think I look well.” 

I picked up the book reverently (I had 
dropped it when Aunt Aston startled me), 
and put it with things I was to take away 
with me; and then we went down-stairs. 

I walked up and down the room while 
we waited—I could not sit still. The rum- 
bling of wheels reached us in the country 
Silence, while the coach was a long way off. 
But it was at the gate at last. Harold 
jumped off almost before it stopped, much to 
aunt’s alarm, who was peeping shyly out 
trom behind the curtains. I did not know 
if I ran out, or stood still, or what I did ; I 
only knew that soon I was gathered within 
Harold’s arms, and then held off at a 
little distance and examined, I raised my 
eyes inquiringly to his ; I was soon sure that 
he was satistied, and glad to cast them down, 

because the hot blood would rush blindingly 
across my face. 

Then he introduced himself to my aunt, 
‘and thanked her so heartily and cordially 
| that tears sprang to her blue eyes, for having 
taken such excellent care, as my appearance 
testitied to, of me. And when he sat down 
| she forgot how tall he was, and how afraid of 
| him she had been, and they chatted away 
}easily and gaily: and all the while my hand 
| was clasped so close and tight in his! We 
| had tea, and then we —Harold and I—went 
lout into the hay-fields, Aunt ran after us 
to the door to beg Harold to take care not to 
‘knock his head as he went out; and he 
laughed his honest laugh, and she went 
/Smiling back, and up-stairs into my room, to 
—- some last arrangements for me. The 
jhay-fields that night! For neither of us 
were there ever such hay-fields again. Oh, 
‘my husband, you were happy then ! 

| Next day we were married. I said 
farewell to my good aunt, to pretty Ilton, to 
bluff Mr. Swayne, and we went forth—he 
and I, For a little while I mused over the 


“Tt is 
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James the Second has the reputation of first 


face, but soon forgot to wonder at it any | embodying into a code a system of signals 


longer. 





FLAGS. 


Tne flags of all nations are all primarily 


associated with the army and navy, the troops | 


of soldiers and the fleets of ships. They are 
become trophies of honour and gallantry. 
Zach nation manages to have such flags as 
may be readily distinguished from those of 
other nations: and among those of any one 
nation a wide diversity exists in the sizes, 
the shapes, the patterns, and the colours, by 
virtue of which they may be made to signify 
different things and to convey different 
intelligence. The terms flag, pendant, en- 
sign, jack, colours, have different conven- 
tional meanings in the language of soldiers 
and sailors, A military man seldom applies 
the word flag, except to the small flags 
attached to baygage-wagons, to distinguish 
them one from another. What the world 
usually calls a soldier’s flag, he calls his 
colours; and of these there are many 
kinds, as camp-colours, field-colours, guard- 
colours. 

We must, however, follow a fleet out upon 
the ocean to appreciate the true value of red, 
white, and blue—the true significance of any 
bright colours, As to national colours, on 
land, it matters little what they are. If our 
allied friends the French choose to adopt the 
red, white, and blue—be it so; and if we 
would hang out red, white, and blue in their 
honour—be it so, Optical philosophers tell 
us that red, yellow, and blue are comple- 
mentary each to the other two; and if we 
choose to change vowel e into vowel i, and 
hang out red, white, and blue as complimen- 
tary to France—he it so. 

‘rhe naval value of brightly-coloured flags 
may be understood when we consider the 
relation which the various ships of a fleet 
vear to each other. <A fleet being at sea, the 
captains must all receive orders from one 
fountain-head—the admiral in command. 
This admiral has no messengers, no aides-de- 
camp, who can rattle off in a few minutes 
to convey orders; he is on board one of 
the ships, far distant, perhaps, from many 
others, with an intervening sea so rough 
that no small messenger-boats could live in 
it. But, although circumstances are against 
any such mode of communication, visible 
signals are available with considerable ad- 
vantage. ‘The ships being all on one general 
level, each is visible from all the others, ex- 
cept under some special circumstances ; and 
the captains manage, at any rate, that each 
ship shall be in view of the admiral’s 
ship. 


Here, at once, comes before us the value | 


of red, white, and blue—signals made by 








made by coloured flags, The thing was done 
in a piecemeal manner before his time, but 
he rendered the useful service of bringing it 


| into form, and the existing system is only an 


extension of that which he devised. It is be- 
lieved that at the Battle of the Hogue the code 


of signals was first used in its complete form 
signals, however much they may afterwaris | 


to convey both sailing and fighting instrue- 
tions. There are two different principles on 
which signals, whether of sounds or colours, 
may be conveyed, In one system, the signal 
is known at once to express a definite order, 
or to convey a definite piece of information, 
according to a code of rules previously learned 
in a book. In the other system, any parti- 
cular signal relates only to a particnlar 
number; and the meaning of this number 
can only be known to those who have access 
to a particular book, wherein certain conven- 
tional meanings of numbers are set down. 
Some of the orders are given and sentences 
transmitted, by the former method, referring 
to manceuvres which are not required to be 
kept secret, and which are understood by 
most officers and experienced seamen; but 
the rest are of the other class, A signal 
officer may tell his captain that the admiral 
exhibits a particular number as a signal, but 
it does not follow that that officer knows the 
meaning of the number, There is a cipher— 
a code of signals adopted by the Admiraity— 
which is made known to few or many of the 
officers, according to the exigencies of the 
ease. Hence there have been many codes of 
signals proposed by inventors, each of whom 
claims to have attained greater simplicity 
and comprehensiveness than any of the others. 
We have one now before us, in which the 
author, by combining various small flags in 
various ways, contrives to express nearly six- 
teen hundred words and sentences, such as 
are likely to be most useful at sea. One 
combination, for instance, expresses bricks, 
another potatoes, another cannon-balls ; seven 
little flags, particularly disposed, convey the 
information —Weather has been variable, 
with rain and dry weather, at the place I 
came from: while eight little flags, under a 
certain arrangement, seem to have the mag- 
niloquent power of Lord Burleigh’s shake of 
the head, for they imply—Try to pick up 
something floating in my wake, though you 
should be obliged to yaw a little out of your 
course. The tlags differ in size, shape, colour, 
pattern, and arrangement ; and it thus arises 
that so many different combinations may be 
made by a few flags. Every ship takes out a 
number of little flags for signals, whatever 
may be the code by which those signals 
receive interpretation. The British govern- 
ment, and probably other governments in like 
manner, have many flag siguals which are not 
made publicly known. 

The colours of ship signals are connected in 


means of colours—a chromatic lauguage.!a curious way with the arrangement of the 
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ships in a fleet. If the fleet be small, it is! 
pivided into three squadrons, which—from 
certain arrangements in the order of sailing— | 
are called respectively the centre, van, and | 
rear squadrons; but if it be large, each | 
squadron is further grouped into three divi-| 
sions; insomuch that there may be nine divi- 
sions, forming three squadrons, and three 
squadrons forming the grand fleet. Now, 
the colour and position of certain flags assist 
in distinguishing these squadrons and divi- 
sions one from another. Admirals are flag- 
officers ; captains are not. The rank of every | 
admiral is denoted by the colour and position 
of his flag ; and thus the flags indicate both 
the divisions of the fieet and the admirals 
who command those divisions. 

The red, white, and blue, as the admiral’s 
honorary colours, are thus distributed. There 
are, in the first place, three ranks or grada- 
tions of these officers—admiral being the 
highest, vice-admiral the next, and rear-ad- | 
miral the lowest. In each grade, too, there are | 
three degrees, named after the red, white, and 
blue, respectively. Thus there are nine kinds of | 
admirals—three times three ; as there are nine | 
divisions in a large fleet, three times three. | 
Each admiral, for the time being, belongs to 
some one of the nine classes in particular, and | 
not to any of the others. An admiral is higher | 
in rank, and receives higher full-pay and | 
half-pay than a vice-admiral or a rear-ad-| 
miral ; and a vice-admiral is in like manner | 
higher in rank and pay than a rear-admiral. | 
Every vice-admiral has been a rear-admiral ; | 
and every admiral has been a vice-admiral, 
and before that a rear-admiral. There are | 
certain matters of precedence connected with | 
all this, of no small moment in the estimation | 
of officers ; thus, an admiral stands on a level 
in dignity with a general; while a vice-ad- | 
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hare just seen that they denote, simply as 
colours, three groups of admirals; while by the 
mast on which they are placed, the precedence 
or dignity of the admirals in each group is indi- 
eated. By minute changes of arranging flags 
on different parts of a ship, an admiral in com- 
mand may denote an order addressed to the 
whole fleet, or to the whole of the division in 
one squadron, or to the whole of the ships 
in one division, or to one single ship ; while 
the colours and combinations of flags may 
convey the particulars of the order. In a 
great fleet, during action, certain look-out 
frigates are purposely left to watch the 
admiral’s ship, to observe every signal, and 
to transmit those signals to ships not in 
a favourable position to see them otherwise. 
As the outermost ships of a fleet are often 
some miles distant from the iunermost, the 
colours of the flags (if flag sienals be used) 
are purposely so chosen as to remain visible 
through a great mass of atmosphere. Red, 
white, yellow, and blue, are found to be the 
most conspicuous; but as yellow is apt to be 
confounded at a distance with dirty white, or 
white with dirty yellow, three are practically 
better than four; and thus we have a sound 
philosophy for the use of red, white, and blue. 
If these three be too few to ring the changes 
upon, then come all the varieties of stripes, 
spots, and checks, by which red, white, and 
blue can be combined in the same flag. The 
present French red, white, and blue is a good 
example of conspicuous effect produced by 
the simplest possible combination of the 
three colours in the same flag. Our royal 
standard has a groundwork, in some parts red 
and in others blue, with yellow or golden lions, 
and harps, and so forth. Our Admiralty flag 
has a yellow anchor on ared ground, Our 
Union flag has a blue ground, red rectangu- 


miral is equal only to a lieutenant-general, | lar stripes,and white diagonals. Our red and 
and a rear-admiral only to a major-general. | blue admiral’s flags are plain. Many of the 
The lowest of the nine classes is rear-admiral | other English flags have a plain ground 


of the blue. 

The manner in which an admiral hoists his 
flag denotes his rank. The standard, the 
gorgeous flag of England, is hoisted only when 
the sovereign is on board ; the Admiralty flag, | 
figured with an anchor of hope, is especially 


colour over five-sixths of the surface, but 
with a cross of stripes in one corner. So it 
is throughout most of the nations of Europe ; 
the colours on the naval flags are generally 
red, white (or yellow), and blue. Even his 
holiness the Pope has one flag with a white 


indicative of the Board of Admiralty ; one |lamb and a white cross on a red ground ; 
especial officer, called the admiral of the fleet; | and another with a yellow St. Peter on a red 
and the highest of all the admirals, hoists the | ground. King Bomba has a yellow griffin on 
Union flag, which was first adopted soon after!a white ground. Hamburgh has a white 
the union of Scotland with England, and |castleonared ground. Venice hasan amiable- 
which contains the crosses of St. George, St. | looking yellow licn on a red ground, holding 
Andrew, and St. Patrick. An admiral hangs |a yellow sword in one paw, and a white book 
out a red, a white, ora blue flag, according|in another. Bremen has a sort of red and 
to his designation, at the main-top of his ship ; | white chessboard, with six times nine squares 
a vice-admiral hoists it on the fore-top;|instead of eight times eight; and so on. 
while a rear-admiral shows colours on the | Everywhere we find red, white, and blue, or 


mizen-top. The position of the flag thus de- 


The red, white, and blue, even without 
othe colours, can obviously convey a vast 


i number of detinite bits of information. We! 


jred, yellow, and blue ; and we may be cer- 
notes his rank, while its colour denotes the | 
squadron to which he belongs. | 


tain that something better than mere freak 
determines the selection of such colours as 
signals. 

We have before said that the disposition of 
the flags gives a large number of varieties to 
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the meanings attached to the three colours. | fast in her own apartment ; but is compelled 
There is a book of general signals, belonging; to descend every morning, to protect the 
to the Royal Navy, containing about a thou-|symmetry of the ham from his all-maiming 
sand of the most general orders relating to; hands. Mr. B. is considered a well-informed 
action, sailing, manceuvering, and dther sea} man, but cannot carve a fowl. Took what 


o) ' . 

movements ; and yet there are seldom more | they call honours, she believes, at college, but 

than three flags used to express any one | doesn’t know the difference between a mayon- 
‘naise and a marinade. Is of opinion that 


signal, Some signals depend more on the’! 

colours of the flags than on their number or | the government ought to do something in the 
| . - 7 ° 
matter, and is satisfied that the evil is of 


form ; some more especially on their number ; 
while distant signals are often made with| wide growth, 
square and triangular flags, without reference C. D. is a young gentleman, aged twenty- 
to their colours. Another book of signals|four. Goes to dinner-parties sometimes, but 
contains the vocabulary signals, each indi-|oftener to balls. Can carve, of course; has 
cated by a combination of three flags. The|done so frequently. Don’t mean to say he 
signals conveyed, or symbols represented com-|is 2 good carver. (This witness gave his 
prise the letters of the alphabet, and useful | evidence with considerable hesitation.) Can 
words and sentences relating to military | carve fowlsat supper. Of course he can ; he’s 
terms, geographical terms, and the names of sure he can; has done so hundreds of times, 
ships. | Admits that they had been previously cut 
Captain Marryat, many years ago, de-| up and tied together with white satin ribbon, 
vised a set of symbols available for mer-| Well, then! carved them, in fact, by untying 
chant ships, which has been adopted by |the ribbon. Has offered, at a dinner party, to 
Lloyd’s, the Shipowners’ Society, and other | relieve his hostess of a partridge. Hasn’t 
bodies. There are ten flags, to indicate the | done so often. On her declining, upon the 


o>) 
ten numerals, and containing certain definite | 
arrangements of the bright colours, Combi- 
nations of three or four of these indicate 
numbers up to ten thousand. There is a code | 
of signals, containing the names of British 
men-of-war, those of French men-of-war, | 
those of American men-of war, those of, 
British merchant ships ; the names of light- | 
houses, headlands, ports, and harbours; a} 
vocabulary of single words ; and a list of sen- 
tences useful to seamen. The number alto-| 
gether is prodigious, amounting, in one of | 
the editions of the code, to more than forty 
thousand distinct signals ;—and all due to 
the red, white (or yellow), and blue, taken in 
relation to number, and sizes, aud shapes, and | 
positions ! 


THE CARVER’S COLLEGE. 


As evidence of the pitiable ignorance in 
which a large number of the inhabitants of 
this intelligent country are at present lan- 
guishing respecting the most essential branch 
of the social duties of life, the following 
harrowing cases have recently come to 
light :-— 

A. B. is a married lady; age not given. 
Has been married five years. Her husband 
has been in the habit, during that time, of | 
giving dinner parties, to strengthen, as he| 
says, his professional connections. Doesn't 
believe, for her part, that they ever did any 
good, and thinks balls much more likely. 


plea of not wishing to trouble him, has not 
repeated the offer. Doesn’t think he was 
bound to have done so. Can help potatoes, 
of course, but admits doubts about asparagus, 
Would use a spoon for both purposes. Thinks 
carving a bore, and ought always to ‘be done 
at the sideboard. (Here the witness became 
so restless, that any further examination was 
found impracticable.) 

In order to remedy the deplorable state of 
social ignorance evinced by these and other 
equally distressing cases it is proposed that 


a carver’s college, supported by donations 
and annual subscriptions, be founded in a 
| central situation, and select classes opened 


for the instruction of adult pupils. 

The course will commence with instruction 
in the art of cutting bread, and will proceed, 
by easy stages, until the removal of the back- 
bone of a hare shall be to him, as Butler 
has it, 

No more difficult 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle. 


Arrangements might be made for securing 
a supply of jointed wooden fowls, practicable 
raised pies, and other culinary dummies 
upon which the first essays of the uninitiated 
might be made, at a trifling pecuniary out- 
lay. It might also be desirable to engage 
the services of some eminent comparative 
anatomist, to deliver a course of lectures 
on the structure of the lower orders of the 
animal world. 

As soon as the students shall have 
become theoretically acquainted with the 








(Here the witness began to wander, and was|ordinary duties of the table, arrangements 
brought back with difficulty to the matter|/might be made for apprenticing them, 
of investigation). During the whole of her|for limited periods, to some dining-room 
married life has been compelled to carve at| keeper of eminence, with a view to afford 
table in consequence of Mr. B.’s deplorable | them an opportunity of acquiring a practical 
ignorance. Is in delicate health, and is’ knowledge of the subject by experimental- 
advised by her medical attendant to break-|ising upon real rounds of beef and genuine 
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legs of mutton, until they should have attained | and supply fourteen people handsomely, from 
that self-confidence which is so necessary ina/a single pheasant, still retaining the leg for 
carver, and which practice alone can insure. | himself. 


It would be only just to the apprentice to 
provide specially in the indentures that he 
should not be required, under any circum- 
stances, to eat any of his own journeywork. 
As evidence of progreas, it might be desirable 
to deposit, in the windows of the society's 
offices, two sirloins of beef, the one showing 
the carving capabilities of the student on his 
first joining the society, the other exhibiting 
his progress after six lessons. 

When, by theoretical instruction, prac- 
tical experience, and emulative excitement, 
the undergraduates shall have become so 
far versed in the ordinary duties of the table 
as to know what gastronomy requires to be 
cut thick, and what thin; when they shall 
have learnt in which direction to obtain the 
best cut of venison, and how to divide the 
ribs from the shoulder in a forequarter of 
lamb; in short, when acquainted with the 
more ordinary and elemental branches of the 
art ; it is proposed that select carving réunions 
should be held in the college hall, at which 
they should enjoy opportunities of displaying 
their adroitness. It might be well that the 
neophytes should be required, on these occa- 
sions, to cut up large geese and fowl of mature 
years, on small dishes, from very low chairs, 
with knives of the bluntest description. 
Mysterious side-dishes might also be handed 
round; which it should be their duty to 
dispense with as much coolness as if they 
knew what they were made of; and they 
should be expected to maintain an easy, 
unembarrassed flow of small talk, even when 
in the agonies of dissecting a tough old 
ptarmigan. 

The course of study should conclude with 
a series of lectures on those refinements of 
the art, a knowledge of which is indispensable 
to the reputation of an accomplished carver. 
During the course, observations would na- 
turally be directed to the prevalence and cha- 
racter of second-day dishes, with a view to 
place the student in a position to detect at a 
glance whether a dish had ever done duty in 
any other shape. He would thus be enabled 
to trace the mulligatawney soup of to day 
back to the curried chicken of yesterday, 
and again to the boiled fowl] of the day before. 
Some hints might likewise be given on phy- 
siognomy in connection with carving, by 
which the carver could be enabled to discri- 
minate between the honoured guest, to whom 
it would be proper to offer the wing, from the 
victim who might, without offence, be put off 
with the drumstick. 

It is confidently believed that, by these 
means, the day may yet arrive when thou- 
sands of our benighted countrymen and 
countrywomen will be so well skilled in 
the art of carving, as to be able to define 
“joints innumerable in the smallest chick 
that ever broke the heart of a brood hen,” 


THE INVALID’S MOTHER. 


TO THE SUN, AT LISBON, 


O sun! whose universal smile 
Brightens the various lands, 

From burning Egypt's fruitful Nile 
And Lybia’s desert sands— 


To where some frozen Lapland hut, 
Dingy, and cold, and low, 

Bids half its gleaming surface jut 
In light above the snow; 


I loved thee, as a careless child, 
Where English meadows spread 
Their cowslip blossoms sweet and wild 

By Thames’ translucent bed ! 


Now, with a still and serious hope, 
I watch thy rays once more, 

And cast life’s anxious horoscope 
Upon a foreign shore. 


O sun! that beam'’d to Camiien’s eyes 
Bright as thou dost to mine, 

That calmly yet shall set and rise, 
On life and death to shine. 


O sun! that many an eager heart 
With false hope hath beguiled, 

Deal gently with me, ere we part, 
And heal the alien’s child ! 


A stranger stands on Tagus’ banks, 
And looks o’er Tagus’ wave, 

Oh! shall we leave here joy and thanks, 
Or weep beside a grave ? 


Dear rivers of my native land, 
Where paler sunshine gleams, 

On your green margin shall we stand 
And laugh beside your streams ; 


And talk of forciz:: flowers and climes 
Whose glorious radiance shed 

Such pleasure o’er these travell’d times,— 
Or shall we mourn our dead ? 


No answer comes! Beyond the sea, 
Beyond those azure skies, 

A speck in God’s eternity, 
Our unseen future lies! 


And not as one who braves His will, 
(Which, murmur we or not, 

Must guide our onward course, and still 
Decide the dreaded lot) : 


But with a deep, mysterious awe, 
I see that orb of light, 

Which first by His creative law 
Divided day from night ; 


Which, looking down upon the earth 
With strong life-teeming rays, 

Compels the diamond’s star-like birth, 
The red gold’s sultry blaze ; 


Or bids some gentle fragile flower 
Burst irom its calyx cold, 

To bloom, like man, its little hour, 
Then sink beneath the mould, 
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O sun! thou cherisher of life, 
Thou opposite of death, 

Dissolver of the frost-bound strife 
That seals up Nature’s breath ! 


Nurse of the poor man’s orphan’d brood, 
God of the harvest fields, 

Ripener of all earth grants for food, 
And all her beauty yields ; 


Deliverer of the prison'’d streams 
From winter’s joyless reign ; 
Awakener from mournful dreams 

To sound and sense again. 


They fable of thee pleasant things ;— 
To bear our loved to thee, 

The great ships spread their strong white wings, 
Like angels o’er the sea 5 


And daily in thy heavenly glow 
Our sick and weak we sct; 

Watch for the end of anxious woe, 
And sigh, * Not yet—not vet!” 


O sun! look down on me and mine 
From that o’erarching sky ; 

Emblem of God's great glory shine, 
And His all-pitying eye ; 


Lest when I on that glory gaze, 
Mine eyes through tears look out, 

Like one who sees with sore amaze 
And faint distressful doubt, 


The changed face of some faithless friend, 
Who promised generous aid, 

Was trusted, tried, and in the end, 
The trembling hope betray’d. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
FROM BUCHAREST TO KRAIOVA. 


Fancy an agreeable community of gipsies | 
playing at civilisation, and my reader will | 
not have an erroneous idea of Bucharest. 


Life is nowhere so free from vain re- 
straints and troublesome formalities. There 
are no grave worshipful persons about, 
to shame merry folks into being staid 
and serious. A true Wallachian looks upon 
flirtation as the business of life. This may 
be varied now and then by dancing, 
gambling, and official peculation ; but these 
are merely casual diversions, and the true- 
bred Wallachian returns to the first occu- 
pation with a quickened sense of enjoy- 
ment, He is indeed a political intriguer 
by nature; but, after all, politics are 
merely an amusement to him, and he 


would give up the schemes of half a life-| 


time for the smile of some bedizened old 
coquette of forty-nine. He is not ambitious; 
but he likes place for its profits; for the tem- 
porary ad» antage which it gives him over his 
rivals in love affairs, and over the neighbours 
who desire to reb him in some way—as most 
of them ao. Every Wallachian nobleman 
believes devoutly that he has a right to hold 


some public office, at least once during his | 
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|life, to divorce his wife when he pleases, and 
to outwit his neighbour. He would bear 
the utmost extreme of want and poverty 
however rather than follow any trade. Re- 
cently the prejudice entertained among the 
nobility against the learned professions, is 
happily melting away. I take it, they con- 
sented to be instructed by the Greeks in 
this respect ; so it is pleasant to add that the 
present minister—or, it would be more correct 
to say, director—of the interior, was a doctor of 
medicine, and that by far the greatest man in 
the country, lived long in exile on the honor- 
able earnings of a small professorship in 
Moldavia. 

I know no race of men more winning and 
interesting than the Roumans, or of conduct 
more thoroughly objectionable. The men 
are mostly slight, dark, gipsy-looking fellows, 
with keen, restless eyes. They are as active 
as wild men. They are almost as strong 
and fearless as their oid Dacian fore- 
fathers. But they consider it the height 
of fashion and good taste to affect an ex- 
aggerated effeminacy of demeanour and 
habits. It is delightful to see some well- 


.| knit gentleman, with a sweeping moustache 


six or seven inches long, a nervous frame, 
and the glance of a hawk, whose right place 
would undoubtedly be at the head of a troop 
of irregular cavalry, placing his trust in eau 
de Cologne and cambric handkerchiefs, or 
waltzing with a six-dandy power fifty times 
round a room which he could clear from one 
end to the other at a single bound. But con- 
| versation, however carefully subdued, breaks 
out now and then in strange fiery sallies. There 
is a racy, fine-flavoured smack about it, which 
speaks of keen wits and hearty animal enjoy- 
ment in the midst of the most artificial 
scenes, Extraordinary intimacies exist among 
them. Friends are fond of calling each other 
by some pungent nickname that would tor- 
ture the ears of a used-up gentleman of the 
West : anickname usually derived from some 
odd act of roguery, which has of course been 
found out. ‘They walk into each other’s 
houses unannounced. They stay as long as 
| they please, joining in the meais and occupa- 
|tions of the family, and talking, dancing, 
singing eternally. They are always combin- 
jing and arranging practical jokes of an else- 
where unheard-of nature. The ladies enter 
keenly into this sport, and distinguish them- 
selves in it. A gentleman of the French 
nation who was visiting, not long ago, at the 
house of a great Boyard, was delighted at the 
attentions of a lady who formed one of the 
‘company. Before the evening was over she 
|implored him to write to her. The enrap- 
tured Gaul complied; and, on going out to 
dinner on the following day, learned to his 
dismay that his letter was the general topic 
|of conversation in polite society, and had 
'been handed about by his fair friend to all 
| her acquaintances. 

Two other stories are worthy of the Deca- 
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meron. A lady of high rank sent her con- | the lust of conquest. They were made the 
fidential servant to pay her milliner’s bill. It | battle-ground of the endless wars between 
amounted to one hundred and sixty ducats, or | the Czar and the Sultan, In their most hal- 
about eighty pounds of our money. The | cyon days they received the melancholy name 
roguish servant dressed himself smartly and | of the Peru of the Greeks. They were plun- 
sought the milliner. She was one of the|dered by every party in turn. After sup- 
belles of the city. He made love to her ; and, | porting for months the harassing burthen of 
in earnest of his wealth and liberality pressed |a Russian army, down swept the Turks upon 
the hundred and sixty ducats into her eager|them., Then came a venal Hospodar, with 
hand. He became her accepted lover. A/his tribe of hungry sycophants; till public 
few days afterwards, the milliner saw him} virtue and private worth were paralysed and 
behind the carriage of one of her best cus-| stricken down, Such also might have been 
tomers; he let down the steps; the lady|the doom brought upon the whole of the 
tripped in, and casually mentioned the recent | Turkish empire, had Russia been able to 
payment of her bill. The milliner blusled | effect the conquest of Constantinople. 
denial; the varlet grinned; the story got| What if peace had been only another name 
wind, and was considered one of the best jokes | for Russian triumph? ‘The imagination posi- 
of the season by all parties. tively refuses to grasp the scene of unspeak- 
The Wallachians, however, sometimes meet | able horrors which would have ensued. It is 
their masters in practical joking. A Russian | not so much despotism that dismays us ; the 
major made fierce love to a Wallachian lady | government of a wise despot has often been 
noted for gambling and gallantries. mild and kindly, but Russian despotism is 
“T want three thousand ducats,” said the! diabolical. It degrades God’s ima; 
lady pleasantly. |the very nature and the soul of man. This 
“ Here they are,” answered the major with |is not a mere figure of speech; it is not 
great politeness, “ but I shall be at home to- | an ungenerous and illiberal sneer at Russia, 
morrow morning, and the least you can do! because we are at war with her ; it is merely 
is to call and thank me.” The lady went./a plain, indisputable fact. The countries 
The major locked the door and quietly de-| under Russian sway are unquestionably the 
parted about his business. In the course of} worst and most immoral countries in the 
the day there was an unceasing search made| world. Everything is in the hands of a no- 
for the lost lady. She was traced to the| bility, gay and brilliant indeed, but mosi 
house of the Russian major. Her husband | entirely unprincipled. The commounalty, the 
followed, and asked for his wife. great mass of the people, not only groan 
“Wife!” sneered the major, “I have|under insufferable tyranny and hardships, 
indeed a woman here somewhere, but she is! blows, scourgings, unutterable wrongs; but 
my slave. I have bought her for three thou-| they are forbidden to exercise the intellect 
sand ducats. If she is your wife, pay me| and powers which God has given them, and 
back the ducats and you shall have her.” |they are substantially cut off from the great 
The exceeding wit of this jest supplied | family of mankind, 
laughter among all classes for months, and| And how has all this ended? Russian 
the major became one of the most popular| despots have carried out their theory of 
men in the country—such things seem in-| government to the full; for several genera- 
credible, yet such things are. tions, the vast empire of Russia has been 
It is odd to hobanob across the table with | swayed altogether by the will or caprice of 
aman in diamond studs who has just com-|one man. It has been, as a French writer 
mitted a burglary; to exchange jests with| wittily observed, an absolutism tempered by 
a card-sharper ; and to look round on a com-| assassination. What has been the result? 
pany of well-dressed ladies, who are each and|The wily secresy of her councils has been 
all the subject of some astounding history. confounded ; the boasted might of her armies 
The state of Wallachia is a fine example of | has melted away ; the czars have denied their 
Turco-Russian rule. The principles of despotic | subjects all right to inquire into grievances, 
government have been here pushed just as|and the government has been cheated in 
far as they will go. This is the result :—You| every conceivable manner accordingly. The 
cannot extinguish men’s minds utterly, but} object she has laboured to attain so long 
you can most thoroughly pervert them. The|eludes her grasp as she stretches out her 
Wallachians were made by nature a shrewd, | hand to seize it; and the power she has 
active, energetic people. They were formed | built up by fraud, cunning, and manifold 
t» be a race of hardy agriculturists, and keen | oppressions, has been contemptuously dis- 
adventurous traders. But, puted and pushed down when it threatened 
“ Alas!” said a Boyard, mournfully, to me,|to become mischievous. ‘The disciplined 
| “we have never known ten years of quiet and|slaves who man her armies have never 
| peace for centuries.” dared to look a host of knights and free- 
Their prosperity by no means agreed with | men fairly in the face; and the tricks of 
| the immediate designs of Russia. They were | her boasted diplomacy have been indignautly 
| looked upon by the Turks as aliens and un-/ unveiled, defied, and despised. 
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THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


swarm over the country, and every hour | the next room. A mere honest, inoffensive 
brings the travelling carriage of some general | nobody, who desires to travel—maybe on 


officer thundering in from Vienna; ora white- 
coated regiment, travel-stained and way-| 
sore, piping and taboring down the broken 
streets of the Wallachian capital. Wallachia | 
is beginning to look al:most as Austrian as poor 
Hungary. Thereare Austrian hotels, Austrian | 
soldiers, Austrian carriages, everywhere. 

There is no getting away from Bucharest | 
without a great many formalities ; a passport 
must be issued, signed and countersigned. I} 
am obliged to spend the whole day about it. | 
Towards three o'clock in the afternoon I find 
myself at the Austrian police-office ; it is' 
filled with a rabble rout of Jew pedlars, 
Wallachian gents setting out to study at 
Paris, sly sharp-nosed men who seem always 
prowling about these countries (probably for | 
no good) an Armenian banker or two, and a 
few professional Greek gaming-table cheats, 
who have been just ordered out of the! 
country, and are going to try and sneak | 
across the frontier with their gains and news 
to Russia. The officiating chief functionary 
is an Austrian sergeant of infantry ; he has 
the slight disadvantage of not being able to} 
read; he cannot also conceive it possible that | 
a gentleman should come about his own pass- 
port, when he might send his servant. The) 
attraction which even an Austrian police- 
office may possess for a student of manners 
never enters into his head; he therefore | 
leaves me for half-an-hour perfectly unno- | 
ticed, and at last turns to me with an abrupt | 
grunt, and holds out his hand. I take off my 
hat with all the respect due to an imperial | 
royal apostolic sergeant of infantry, and give 
him my passport ready opened. I am aware 
that an imperial royal apostolic sergeant of 
infantry is a person to be conciliated; I 
address him, therefore, with proper reverence. 
He asks who and what Iam, as if he were 
discharging an imperial royal apostolic blun- 
derbuss at my head; I venture to refer him 
to my passport; he is holding it, however, 
upside down, and repeats his interrogatory in 
a voice of thunder. I am taken aback at 
these proceedings, and before I can reply he 
has doubled up the passport, and thrust it 
into my hand ; he will have nothing more to 
do with me; I run a narrow risk of being 
bundled neck and crop out of the office. For- 
tunately, 1 am accompanied by one of the gen- 
tlemen employed at her Majesty’s consulate ; 








\some useful errand—is stopped for the 


veriest trifle, or in any case subjected to the 


|caprice of a hound; a gentleman, forsooth, 


has only to twirl his moustaches, and my 
poor friends have been taught to bow down 
before him. Woe is me! it is a mighty fine 
thing to look at the drama of life in Austria 
from a private box; but it is a most fearful 
and shocking position to be in the pit or the 
galleries, 

A heavy snow-storm is falling; I cannot 
see across the way, and the fur-clad coachman 
and brisk little horses of my carriage look 
cloudy and indistinct, as I wrap myself in an 


| immense black bearskin cloak (price twenty- 
| five ducats), and prepare to scud about on 


my parting errands. 

They are concluded at last. I have been 
summoned in haste to England; there is no 
public carriage for several days, so I have 
been obliged to buy one; it has cost fifty 
pounds; I am fortunate in a lucky chance 
which enables me to get it at the price. I have 


| been obliged to buy a large sheepskin coat for 


my servant, who would otherwise run a fair 
chance of being frozen to death during the 
journey. I am obliged to lay in a small stock 
of provisions, as I shall be able to get nothing 
to eat on the road, and I may be snowed up. 
Lastly, I have to pay my hotel-bill. My 
rooms—two small rooms on the entresol or 
semi-first-floor—are charged about six shil- 
lings a-day. The little carriage and pair which 
I have used for the last month (walking and 
visiting, or going out at night, being abso- 
lutely impossible) has cost fifty golden ducats, 
which, with a gratuity to the coachman, 
makes about twenty-six pounds English 
money. Iam consoled: an Austrian general 
officer of my acquaintance pays sixty ducats, 
or thirty pounds, a month ; the hire of these 
little carriages having just doubled since the 
outbreak of the war, The few travelling 
necessaries which I shall have to buy will 
also cost enormous prices, as the navigation 
of the Danube is stopped, and every manu- 
factured thing has to come overland from 
Paris or Vienna. The Wallachians manu- 
facture nothing. Posting, I am told, is cheap; 
but I shall require fourteen horses, ten for 
my own carriage, a Viennese chariot, and 
four for my courier. My posting expenses, 
therefore, will cost thirteen ducats, or say six 





he whispers something into the ear of the im-| pounds ten, between Bucharest and Kraiova, a 
perial royal apostolic sergeant of infantry. | journey of twenty-four hours ; and this despite 
In a moment his whole bearing and demea-|a government order for horses, which will 
nour is altered. I am Herr Graff, Herr | diminish the ordinary expense considerably. 

Graden. Will I walk into the next room,} These little details will enable the reader 
and wait till my passport is prepared ? The | to form some estimate of the expense of 
next room is more comfortable; it has a fire,| travelling in these countries, and may make 
and the Herr Kauzlei, director (an imperial|him bless the invention of railways and 
royal apostolic superannuated captain of} steamboats, It is proper to add, however, 
course), will be glad to see me. Oh, dear me! that I travelled in great haste, and on a 
how I did blush for Austria, and seem to|sudden emergency. If I had been able to 
walk on hot coals, as I slunk shrinking into' wait a few days, I might have made my 
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journey in a public conveyance. I must have | 
undergone, however, in so doing, a mild 
species of martyrdom—cold, hunger, delays, 
bad smells, break-downs, interruptions, Aus- 
trian policemen, passport showing, cross- 
questioning, annoyance, and the very immi- 
nent danger of robbery. Persons who appear | 
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(Conducted by 
Scandinavians that we owe a portion of our 
own national character—perhaps some of its 
stronger elements—its indomitable will, its 
perseverance, and, above all, its courage and 
love of adventure. So far we are proud to 
acknowledge inherited qualities from these 
fearless and stern northmen. 


poor and insignificant in these countries have| Strinnholm says: Belief in the better na- 
no chance; while comfort and safety are only | ture of humanity, or faith in human virtue, 
to be purchased at a lavish expense. was one of the great and beautiful features 

The journey between Bucharest and Kraiova| which distinguished the old northern cha- 
was pleasant enough. I found the atmosphere | racter. It was with them no unusual thing 
much clearer in the country than at Bu-! for quarrels to cease, or reconciliation to take 
charest ; although there are no coal smoke or! place, in consequence of a man referring his 
tall cloudy chimneys in that small metropolis. , cause to his adversary, and leaving it to him 
We went at a most cheerful pace, and the|to decide upon the terms of peace, and the 
wheels hummed along the frozen roads, and | compensation or tive which he demanded or 
the feet of the galloping little horses seemed | was himself inclined to offer. The same noble 
to clatter quite a pleasant tune. A courier | sentiment expressed by this mauly confidence 
preceded me in a post-cart (a sort of in each other's justice evinced itself in all 








wheel-barrow) to order horses, so that, 
they were always drawn out, ready har- | 
nessed, as I galloped up, and we were 
seldom more than three or four minutes | 
changing. In truth, the Wallachian post- | 
houses offer small temptations to delay a/| 
traveller. The peasantry are, I think, | 
without exception, the dirtiest race of 
people Tever saw. They look like chimney-| 
sweeps; and the scattered houses on the 
roadside are the foulest, blackest, poorest, | 
smokiest, and most uncomfortable I have 
beheld. It should be added, however, that 
the better villages do not lie on the roadside | 
at all; and a wayfarer who fancies hiuself| 
wandering on through an endless unculti- 
vated waste of moor and bog, wonid be sur- 
prised to learn that, just out of his sight, | 
glistens many a pleasant homestead and gay 
Boyard’s house. We passed (as well as I 
remember) but one village of any importance | 
between Bucharest and Kraiova. It swarmed | 
with Austrian soldiers; but they seemed to 
keep altogether apart from the inhabitants, 
and to loiter about the streets disconsolate 
enough ; poking their walking-sticks into 
puddles, and philosophically chewing the 
mouthpieces of their cigar-holders. Let the| 
men in possession of a neighbour’s house put | 
as bold a face as they will upon matters, 
there is an uncomfortable feeling in it, after | 
all, The very servants look askant at them | 
as if there was something uncanny in the 
business. In short, I hardly knew which to | 
pity most: the Austrian army of occupation, | 
or the people whom their necessities and 
exactions so sorely oppress. 
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other circumstances of life. Out of many 
incidents given by Strinnholm to prove this, 
we select the following: 

An Icelander named Thorsten Fagre killed 
one of his countrymen named Einer, who had 
behaved towards him in a faithless manner, 
The father of Einer, supported by one 
Thorgils, determined to avenge the death of 
his son. ‘Thorgils, however, fell in the cou- 
flict; Thorsten Fagre escaped, but was de- 
clared outlaw by the Ting. Nevertheless, after 
tive years he returned, went to the father of 
Thorgils, and laid his head upon his knee, 
which was a symbolical mode of expressing 
that he placed his life in his hands. 

“JT will not strike off thy head,” said the 
old man. “It is better where it is. But 
thou shalt manage my estates during my 
pleasure.” 

Another Icelauder, named Gisle Illugeson, 
went from Iceland to Norway in pursuit of 
Giafald, the murderer of his father, who was 
at that time one of the herdsmen of King 
Magnus Barfot, with whom he was a great 
favourite. One day, when the king was 
travelling on the road to Nidaros with a con- 
siderable number of attendants, among whom 
was Giafald, Gisle, seizing a favourabie 
moment, rushed forward and gave him his 
death-blow. This was a most serious offence. 
Gisle was seized, put in fetters, and cast into 
prison, At that time, three ships of Iceland lay 
in Nidaros harbour, one of which was con- 
manded by Teit, the son of Bishop Gissur ; 
and the number of Icelanders residing in the 
city was about three hundred. ‘hese met 
together to take into consideration what was 


| best to be done; but they could not agree 


among themselves until Teit took up the 
matter and addressed them thus : 





Srrixyynoim, the Swedish historian, pre-| 


sents a portraiture of the old Scandinavian 
heroes, so different in some respects from that | 
which we are accustomed to associate with 
“the bloody Danes,” as to render it well 
worthy of our attention. More particularly 
when we remember that it is to these old 


“It would not be any honour to us if our 
countryman and bold foster-brother should 
be killed ; but we all know the uncertainty 


of meddling in such matters, and putting life 


and property in danger; nevertheless, my 
advice is, that we go to the Ting, and there, 
as men who are not afraid of our lives, 
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whether we sink or swim, bring forwayd our 
business by a foreman.” All replied that 
they agreed to his words, and chose him as 
foreman ; after which they went to the bath. 
In the meantime, most of these proceedings 
were carried to the Ting. On hearing this, 
eit hastened out of the bath-house in merely 


his shirt and linen breeches, with a gold band | 


round his brows; and, throwing on a red 
and brown striped cloak, lined with grey fur, 
hurried away. 


prison to be beforehand with the Ting’s 
people, broke open the prison doors, fetched 
out Gisle, knocked off his fetters, and placing 
him in the midst of them, hurried him otf to 
the court. 

When the Ting had assembled, and a great 
deal had been said on the subject—one party 
urgently pleading the cause of the criminal, 
and the other as urgently demanding the 
most severe punishment for his unheard-of 
offence—Gisle himself came forward and 
prayed permission to say a few words. The 
king granted this permission, and he said: 
“TJ will begin from the time of my father’s 
murder, which Giafald committed when I 
was six years old, and my brother Thormod 
ninee We were both together when our 
father was murdered. Giafald said that we 
two brothers ought also to be killed; and, 
sir, it is almost a shame to tell it, but I 


cried.” 
“Thou hast gained some courage since 


then,” interrupted the king. 

“J will not deny,” continued Gisle, “that I 
have for a long time had my eye on Giafald 
with hostile intentions. Twice was the occa- 
sion favourable to me; but in the one case I 
was prevented by regard to the church, and 
in the second by the evening bell. I have 
made a song about you, king, which I should 
like you to hear.” 

“Sing it and welcome,” said the king. 

Gisle repeated the song rapidly. After 
that he turned to Teit, and said : 

“You have shown much courage on my 


account; but I will no longer place you in| 
, > ~ 
I submit myself to the king’s power, | 


danger. 
and offer him my head.” 

He laid aside his weapon, crossed the Ting- 
court, and placed his head upon the king’s 
knee, with these words: “ Do what you like 
with my head. I shall thank you if you for- 
give me, and make me useful in any way you 
may think fitting.” 

‘lo this the king replied : “ Keep thy head; 
and sit down at the table in Giafald’s place. 


His fare and his wages shall be thine, and | 


thou shalt do his service.” 
The same confidence in the noble humanity 


of his enemy was shown by the Norwegian | 


Thorsten, son of Ketill Raumur, when only 
eighteen years of age. The incident is well 
worthy of record, if it were only for the 
curious picture of life and manners which it 
presents :— 
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In a moment all the Ice-| 
Janders had assembled, and, rushing off to the 
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The forest between Raumsdale and Upp- 
land, in Norway, was infested by a formid- 
able robber, who made the road unsafe for 
itravellers. Young Thorsten, who wished to 
| distinguish himself by some brave action, 
went thither to put a stop to this mischief. 
Advancing on his way, he saw a footpath 
which turned off fromthe main road, and led 
|into the depth of the forest. After following 
this path for some time he arrived at a large, 
well-built cottage. He found it to contain 
large coffers and great store of goods. 
The bed which stood there was so much 
larger and so much broader than any 
which Thorsten had seen before, that he 
thought to himself the man for whom it was 
intended must be very large and tall indeed. 
Handsome coverlets were thrown over the 
bed; and the table, which stood in the 
room, Was spread with a clean cloth, on 
which were placed excellent meat aud goud 
drink. 

Towards evening a loud noise was heard 
outside, and a tuall, large, and very good- 
looking man entered, kindled the fire, washed 
| himself, dried himself on a clean towel, and 
lsat duwn to eat and drink, and then went 
to rest. 

Thorsten—who had concealed himself behind 
some large packages, and who had _ silently 
watched the man’s proceedings—stepped softly 
forth as soon as he was soundly asleep ; and, 
jtaking up his own sword smote it with all 
his strength into his breast. The man 
started up hastily, and, seizing Thorsten, 
lifted him upon the bed, and laid him be- 
tween himself and the wall.. The man asked 
him his parentage and name; on learning 
which he said, * Least of all have I deserved 
this from thee or thy father, for I never did 
either of you any harm. ‘Thou hast been too 
hasty, and I have been too dilatory; for I 
have intended for some time to give up this 
way of life. It is in my power to let thee 
now either live or die, and, if I should treat 
thee as thou deservest, thou wouldst have 
no opportunity to tell of this our meeting. 
But it may be that some good will come of it, 
and therefore 1 will spare thy lite. Iam 
called Jékul, and am the son of Ingemund 
Jarl of Giétaland. According to the custom 
of high-born men, although in a manner 
which may not contribute to my honour, I 
have endeavoured to acquire property ; though 
I had even now determined to pursue this 
course no longer, And see now, if [ should do 
a great kindness by granting to thee thy life, 
thou must go to my father. But endeavour, 
in the first place, to have a little private talk 
with my mother Vigdis. Tell her all that 
has happened ; greet her most affectionately 
from me, and beseech of her to obtain the 
goodwill and the friendship of the Jarl for 
thee, so that’ he may give thee his daugliter, 
my sister Thordis, in marriage. Thou must 
deliver this gold ring to my mother, as an 
‘undoubted token that I have sent thee. And, 
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if my death should cause her great sorrow, I! 


hope nevertheless that she will pay more 
regard to my prayer than to thy oA and 
thus I feel a presentiment that thou wilt 
become a happy man. And, when thou 
shalt have sons and sons’ sons, let not my 
name die out; and the honour which I 
expect by this means shall be an equivalent 
for the life which I give thee. Now, draw 
the sword from my breast, and thus shall 
our conversation come to an end!” 

Thorsten did as he was desired, and Jékul 
gave up the ghost. 

Thorsten now returned to his father’s 
house ; and, one day he said to his father, 
that he would go to Gétaland to Ingemund 
Jarl, as he had promised Jékul.  Ketill 
Raumur warned him of his danger, but 
Thorsten replied : 

“ That which I have promised to Jiékul I 
will perform, though itshould cost me my life.” 

He set off, therefore, to Gitaland, and 
arrived at the Jarl’s house early in the 
morning, when the Jarl, according to tlie 
custom of honourable men, was gone out to 
the chase. Thorsten with his attendants 
entered into the drinking room, and presently 
the wife of the Jarl came in, as was her wont, 
to sce if anybody had arrived. When she 
saw that there were strangers, she asked 
them whence they came. Thorsten replied, 
that he had something to say to her pri- 
vately. She bade him follow her to an inner 
room. When they were alone he said: “I bring 
thee tle news of thy son Jékul’s murder.” 

“That is sorrowful news,” she exclaimed. 

Thorsten then related to her all that had | 
taken place between her son and himself. 

“Thou must be a bold man,” said Vigdis. 
“ Nevertheless I believe every word which 
thou hast told me; and, as Jékul gave thee | 
thy life, it shall be my advice that thou still | 
retain it; and for the sake of Jékul’s prayer | 
I will present thy cause to the Jarl. In the 
meantime thou hadst better keep out of sight.” 

When the Jarl returned, Vigdis went to 
him and said: 

“| have news for thee which concerns us 
both.” 

“Ts it of the death of my son Jiékul?” 
asked he. 

She acknowledged that it was. 

“He has not died of any sickness ?” in- 
quired the Jarl. 

“Thou art right,” replied she. “He has| 
been killed, and he showed the true spirit of | 
aman in his last moments. He spared the 
life of his murderer, and has sent him hither 
into our charge, with an unquestionable 
token, and with the desire that thou wilt | 
grant him peace and forgive his offence, how- | 
ever sore it be. Possibly, even, he might | 
become a support for thee ; for which reason | 
thou wouldst make him thy son-in-law, and 
give him thy daughter in marriage. Such | 
were Jékul’s wishes, who prayed that thou | 
wouldst not leave his last desire unfulfilled. | 
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; some time with him. 


}must follow his own fate.” 
|that he was right; and Thorsten, after his 
death, removed to his father’s estate, in 
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How faithfully the man has kept his word 
may be seen by his leaving his own home to 
put himself in the power of his enemy, 


Behold here the token which Jékul has sent.” 


And with these words she drew forth the 
gold ring. 

The Jarl heaved a deep sigh, and said, 
“Thou hast made a bold speech. Thou 
wishest that I should do honour to the man 
who has murdered my son.” 

“There are two things to be taken into 
consideration,” she replied; “ first, Jékul’s 


, wishes and the man’s evident truth and fide- 


lity ; secondly, thy own advancing years, 
which make an assistant necessary to thee, 
for which purpose he seems well fitted.” 

“Thou seem’st to take up the cause of 
this man with great earnestness,” said the 
Jarl, “and I observe that thou art pleased 
with him. I will now see him, that I may 
judge for myself whether his appearance pro- 
mises any good thing.” 

Thorsten was brought in, and placed before 
the Jarl. 

“Sir,” said he, “ my affair is altogether in 
your hands, You know what errand it was 
which brought me hither. I beseech for 
reconciliation ; but I have no fear, whatever 
your determination may be. Yet it is the 
wont of great chiefs to grant life to him who 
gives himself up into their power.” 

“T am pleased with thee,” said the Jarl. 
“T grant thee thy life; and the best remedy 
for the loss of my son is, that thou take his 
place. That is to say, if thou wilt stay with 
me.” 

Thorsten thanked the Jarl, and abode for 
So greatly did he win 
his favour, that he gave him his daughter 
Thordis for wife, and wished that he would 
never leave him. 

To this Thorsten replied: “I thank you, 
and promise to remain with you as long as 
you live ; but after your death, the people of 


, this place will scarcely allow me to hold the 


office of chief. Besides which, every one 


The Jarl said 


Raumsdale, in Norway. His son Ingemund, 


after his death, removed to Iceland, where 
| he became aman of much consequence. When 


he had attained to a great age, his friend, 


| Semund,* came to him, one day, and said: 


“Tam here to tell thee, foster-brother, that 
a person is come to my house who has not a 
very good name, and with whom it is difficult 
to keep on good terms. Nevertheless, he is 
a kinsman of mine. His name is Hrolleif, 
and I would beg of thee to let him and his 
mother be at thy house.” 

“They are not people of good repute,” re- 
plied Ingemund; “nevertheless, as thou 
mightest take it unneighbourly of me to 
refuse, I will oblige thee.” 


— 


* The celebrated Semund, the compiler of the Edda. 
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Hrolleif was a wild and disorderly charac- 
ter, so that _Ingemund, after a few years, was 
obliged to turn him out of his house ; but he 
allowed him, nevertheless, to live upon a 
little farm. Some time after this, a dispute 
arose between one of Ingemund’s sons and 
Hrolleif about a fish-pond ; and, as the quarrel 


ran very high, Ingemund, accompanied by | 


one of his house-servants, rode down to the 
water-side, to divide the combatants, when 
a spear, thrown by Hrolleif, pierced him. 
The old man, concealing his wound, re- 
turned home, his sons being absent. Ar- 
rived here, he said to his servant: “Thou 
hast served me faithfully for a long time ; do 
now that which I command thee. Go to 
Hrolleif, and say to him that I expect, be- 
fore this time to-morrow, my sons will 


demand their father’s blood at his hands. I) 


counsel him therefore, immediately to hasten 
away.” 

With the help of his servant he went in, 
seated himself on his chair of state, and 
forbade lights to be brought into the room 
till his sons’ return. When they came back, 
and lights were taken in, they beheld Inge- 
mund sitting dead on his chair of state with 
the spear in his body. 

Jékul, one of the sons, a strong, ardent, and 
high-spirited youth, exclaimed, “let us in- 
stantly set off and slay Hrolleif!” 

“Thou little knowest our father’s disposi- 
tion,” replied another of the sons, the sensible 
and mild-tempered Thorsten. “ Was it for 
this, that he endeavoured to save him? We 
must therefore act with deliberation, not rash- 
ness. It must be our consolation that there 
is a great difference between our father and 
Hrolleif, and that our father now enjoys 


happiness in the presence of Him who! 


1» 


created the sun ! 

The same noble disposition was shown by 
another northman, Askel Gode. During a 
skirmish, he warned the leader of the enemy 


not to venture upon the ice, which was| 


unsafe. When he, nevertheless, did so, and 
lost his life in consequence, one of his near 
kinsmen sought for revenge ; and, seizing the 
opportunity when Askel was driving in a 
sledge, gave him his death-blow. Old Askel 


concealed his wound until his murderer had | 


made his escape, and then admonished his 
children not to avenge his death. 


FIRST UNDER FIRE. 


SotpieRS who have been engaged in “the 
dreadful revelry” of war, are often asked how 
they felt while performing their duty in the 
heat of battle. 


is a far greater similarity in the sensations 
felt on these occasions than is commonly sup- 
posed; and that, although habit blunts, to a 
certain extent, the perception of danger, it 
never takes off the keenness of its edge. The 


impressions of this kind made upon my mind 
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I believe that—allowance | 
made for all varieties of temperament—there | 
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as a fighting soldier 1 Mexico, are still quite 
fresh, 

The soldier’s love of novelty and excite- 
ment is more than a counterpoise to all 
depressing influences; and at no period of his 
career does his spirit show itself more buoyant 
than when he has been ordered out on a 
campaign. It is only after he has endured 
some of the stern realities of the situation 
that he begins to cast a nervous glance or 
two upon the road before him. One of the 
most common and natural of the sources of 
apprehension that disturb the young soldier, 
and one which his first engagement always 
finally disposes of, is a fear that his faculties 
may be so paralysed by the spectacle of car- 
nage during an engagement, that, being 
rendered faint and incapable of performing 
his duty, the stain of cowardice may taint his 
'character. With his first battle this appre- 
| hension vanishes, and he discovers that when 
|he is once fairly in action, the excitement is 
| intense, and his whole energy is concentrated 
| on the work in hand. Comrades fall wounded 
/around him and are scarcely noticed ; there 
| is no time for pity, fear, or anything but 
} action. 

I am a Scotchman by birth, but en- 
jlisted into the American service. It was 
not my fortune to come to close quarters 
with the enemy until I had been nearly 
three months in Mexico; I consequently 
experienced a portion of that uneasy state 
of feeling which I have just mentioned 
before first meeting the enemy face to 
face. I had become familiar with the 
sound, and with the fury too, of shot 
and shell, in trenches at Vera Cruz, and 
was on easy terms with them. Constant 
rumours of attacks, meditated on our rear, 
had helped also to keep the idea of close 
conflict familiar. In camp at Vera Cruz, I had 
become acquainted with an old soldier, Billy 
Wright, a fellow-countryman, who had served 
in his youth under Wellington, and been in 
several engagements without receiving any 
lserious wounds. He had also fought with 
the Indians in the Florida war. I frequently 
talked with this comrade on the subject of 
my first engagement; and his advice to me 
invariably was, that, as soon as firing had 
commenced, I should fire and load as expe- 
ditiously as possible, taking good aim; in 
which case, he assured me, that I should feel 
all right after the first few rounds. Poor old 
fellow! I passed him as he sat down, after 
ithe first few rounds at my first battle, Cerro 
| Gordo, wounded; but he recovered from his 
| wound, however, and was sent home to receive 
a ponsion, 

We had lain inactive four or five days at 
Plan del Rio, a few miles from the enemy’s 
| strong position at Cerro Gordo, when General 
Scott having arrived, and examined as clusely 
as possible the enemy’s strength and position, 
at once decided on his plan of action. In 
‘pursuance of his design, General Twiggs, 


' 


| 
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ce a 1 
with his division, comprising the regiment to 


which I belonged, was ordered to advance by | 
a newly-discovered route through the bottom 
of 2 ravine, and to gain a commanding posi- 
tion on the top of a high, unfortified hil, It 
was while moving down the ravine, which 
had been partially cleared by our pioneers, 
aud while waiting until a party of the rifles 
should have beat up a suspicious-looking bit | 
of chaparral in front, that we began to feel 
we were on the point of meeting with the 
enemy; but we had no expectation of any- | 
thing more than a skirmish. <A shot or| 
two from the muskets of the enemy was fol- 
lowed by the cracking of our rifles; and at 
double-quick time we descended to the bottom | 
of a steep hill, partly covered with brush- | 
wood, on the top of which stood a body 
of the Mexican infantry, busily engicred 
in firing down upon us as we came ia 
sight. Luckily for us, their firing did but | 
little damage; and, ordered to charge, we, | 
with a loud hurrah, began running up the 
hill. When near the summit, we began to 
fire, and the Mexicans went off, as quickly as 
our shot, closely pursued by us up the} 
hill. An effort was made by some of our} 
captains to form their men into companies as 
they reached the top; but they could col- 
lect only a few, and soon gave up the 
attempt. We pursued the flying Mexicans | 


| 


down the opposite side of the hill, which was 
only divided from Cerro Gordo by a ravine, 


across which the enemy’s battery fired grape 
among us ; while some thousands of infantry, 
clustered like bees on the top and sides of | 
Cerro Gordo, kept up against us an incessant 
fire of musketry. Our men now began to 
fall fast ; and it was partly owing to the pro- | 
verbial bad firing of the Mexicans that our | 
small party of between six and seven hun- 
dred—jfor the united regiments of rifles and 
artillery did not number more — was not 
annihilated. As it was, our killed and 
wounded amounted to about two lundred. 
The affair lasted between two and three 
hours; and this was the first time of my 
meeting the fue face to face. 

I found the meeting, after all, not such a 
terrible affair as I had fancied. To say that I| 
felt no fear on guing into action, would be a| 
senseless boast. I did feel considerable ap- | 
prehension on the first burst, and until heated | 
to a degree of preternatural excitement. A fter | 
the first few minutes, the fill of a wounded | 
comrade would at the best only cause it to| 
be said, “Poor fellow! ‘There’s Smith (or | 
Thompson) down.” The first whom I saw 
wounded in this action, was a rifleman. Just 
as we reached the top of the hill, he dropped 
his rifle with a cry of anguish, staggering to 
the rear. A mausket-ball had entered his 
mouth. The horror imprinted on his fea- 
tures made a deep impression on me at the} 
moment, and the recollection of it haunted | 
me long afterwards. 
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| participation of battle. 





After our return to the bottom of the hill 
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from which we had started in pursuit of the 
enemy, the excitement of action having gra- 


|dually passed away, we all felt very tired, 
jand were soon on 


the ground preparing our 
of the wounded men, who 
were collected on a plot of grass close by, 
aud over whom our surgeons were busy 
during the whole night, distressed us, and 
prevented sleep for a tew hours, At length 
fatigue prevailed. 

Next morning, the regiment to which I 
belonged, together with the rifles and sixth 
infantry, had the duty assigned to us of 
charging the hill of Cerro Gordo, While 


rest. The groans 


performing my share of that duty, I again 


felt the same intense excitement, swallow- 
ing up all perception of personal danger, 
and making me feel as if the ground were 
air. As on the former occasion, this state 
gradually wore off, and was succeeded by a 
iecling of great lassitude. I also observed, 
both in myself and others, certain indications 
of a fulness of the heart, and an inclination 
not easily subdued, to shed tears, which lasted 
for some time after the action. 

Goethe—in his Campaign in France, after 
a preliminary account of having ridden out 


|to a battery on which the French were then 


playing, for the express purpose of realising 
in person the effect said to be produced by 
coming within range of the guns during a 
cannonade — has described his sensations 
(known as the cannon fever) thus :— 

“Tu the midst of these circumstances, T was 
soon able to remark that something unusual 
was taking place within me; I paid close 
attention to it, and still the sensation can 
only be described by similitude. It appeared 
as if you were in some extremely hot place, 
and at the same time quite penetrated by 


| the heat of it, so that you felt yourself quite 


one with the element in which you stood. 
The eyes lose nothing of their strength and 
clearness; but it is as if the world had a 
kind of brown red tint, which makes the 


/situation as well as the surrounding objects 
more impressive. 


I was unable to perceive 
any agitation of the blood; but everything 
seemed rather to be swallowed up in the glow 
of which I speak. From this, then, it is clear 
in what sense this condition can be called a 
fever. It is remarkable, however, that the 
horrible uneasy feeling from it, is produced in 
us solely through the ears.” 

Most persons who have been in a similar 
situation will doubtless recognise the general 
truth of this description, Yet it is not a 
complete account of the soldier in active 
There is, then, an 
end ot horrible, uneasy feeling ; he is not 
shocked, but pleased—exhilarated, Many a 
comrade tells me, for his own part, what I 
always feel myself ; that, in the day of battle, 
war acts on the blood like wine. Goetlie’s 
brown-red tint, apparently enveloping sur- 
rounding objects, 1 have often heard soldiers 
describe as a thing they had remarked when 
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in action ; and I can confirm it from my own 
experience. 

The most trying situation for a soldier in 
front of an enemy, occurs when he is placed 
with his corps in reserve after the action has 
commenced. He listens to the firing, and 
perhaps sees, now and then, a batch of 
wounded carried to the rear, while he is| 
every moment anxiously expecting his own | 
orders to move forward. ‘Then, he is fidgetty 
and nervous. On these occasions [ have 
observed in many of those around me, as well 
as in my own person, a restless uneasiness of 
manner, a desire to be doing something, mani | 
festing itself in a variety of ways. The order | 
to alvance brings sudden relief, and the troop 
gladly rushes on the danger that it was so| 
irksome to stand by and see. 

LAST WORDS WITH PHILIP 
STUBBES. 

Grant me a few last words with Philip 
Philoponus, the Reformer, ladies and gen- 
tlemen.* I know what a patient long-suf- 
fering public you are; how in this and 
preceding ages you have borne, without a 
murmur, all Prynne’s folios, all Sir Richard 
Blackmore’s endless epics, all the intermin- 
able novels of Mdlle. de Seuderi. I know | 
how, after Mr. Baxter’s Last Words had been 
published, you accepted with melancholy 
resignation the More Last Words of Mr. 
Baxter. It is a shame, I know, to trespass 
on your good nature; but Stubbes is in| 
earnest, and is burning to tell you more of| 
the shocking state of things that existed in 
England in fifteen hundred and eighty-five. 

Philip winds up his tirade against costly 
apparel by a final fling at sweils in general. “Is 
it any marvel,” he asks, “if they stand on their | 
pantofiles, and hoyse up their sails so high ! 
But whether they have argent to maintain 
this gear or not, it is not material, for they 
will have it one way or other, or else they 
will sell or mortgage their lands, or go a- 
hunting on Suter’s (Shooter’s) Hill, or Stan- 
gate Hole, with loss of their lives at Tiburne 
ina rope.” Our swells are not quite reduced 
to such dire extremities in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. Long after lands have been 
mortgaged, and credit exhausted, the lively 
kite can be flown, and the valiant “bit of 
stiff” can be done. Young Rakewell does not 
turn highwayman now ; he goes through the 
Insolvent Court, emigrates to the diggings, 
or joins the commissariat in the Crimea. 

It is really astonishing, deceitful as is the 
heart above all things, and desperately 
wicked, what a miserable paucity in inven- 
tion there is in our crimes, We find the 
very same rogueries exposed in Philip| 
Stubbes’s book as are daily adjudicated upon | 
by the magistrates at our police courts, every | 
day in the week. Speaking of bought hair | 
and coloured (tremble ye ladies with fronts !) 
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as worn by females, he says,“ Aud if there be 
any poor women (as, now and then, we see 
God doeth bless them with beauty as well 
as the rich) that have fair hair, these nice 
dames will not rest till they have bought 
it. Or if any children have fair hair, they 
will entice them into a secret place, and 
either by force, or for a penny or two, will 
cut off their hair; as I heard that one did in 
the city of Munidnol, of late, who, meeting a 
little child with very fair hair, invegled her 
into a house, promised her a penny, and so 
cut off her hair,—and besides, took most of 
her apparel.” Civilisation has increased won- 
derfully —oh, dear, yes! but has crime 
decreased, or altered one single lineament of 
its hideous face. Nice dames, it is true, no 
longer go about with brandished scissors, 
vowing vengeance to the fair hair of children ; 


i but how many “good Mrs. Browns” are 


there, and how many cases of child-stripping 
throughout the year at the London police- 
courts. 

Mr. Stubbes proceeds to enter into the 
discussion of certain questions, into which 


| I cannot, for obvious reasons, follow him. 


I notice, however, that he rails much at 
the absurditie of ecclesiastical magistrates 
making dissolute persons do penance in 
church in white sheets, with white wands in 
their hands. The congregation do nought 
but laugh, he says, and the penitent has his 
usual clothes underneath. The severity of 
the measures proposed by Philip for putting 
down vice would certainly astonish our mo- 
dern Society for the suppression thereof. 
Vicious persons, he suggests, should either 
“drinke a full draught of Moises cup, that is, 
taste of present death, as God’s word doth 
command, and good policy allow; or else, 
if that be thought too severe, they might 
be cauterised and seared with a hot iron on 
the cheek and forehead, to the end that 
the children of Satan might be discerned 
from honest and chaste Cliristians.” If Mr. 
Stubbes’ suggestions were ever to be acted 
upon (and vagaries far more fantastic and’ 
absurd have passed into law even in this, our 
own time), what a demand for red-hot pokers 
there would be, to be sure ! 

Stubbes bewaileth beef. He is speaking of 
the great excess in delicate fare, the variety 
of dishes with curious sauces, such as the 
veriest Helluo, the insatiablest glutton, would 
not desire; the condiments, confections, and 
spiceries, and how meats bring destruction. 
“Oh! what nicety is this!” he cries. “Oh! 
farewell, former world ; for I have heard my 
father say that, in his day, one dish or two of 
wholesome meat was thought sufficient for a 
man of worship to dine withal, and if they had 
three or four kinds, it was reputed a sump- 
tuous feast. A good lump of beef was thought 
then good meat, and able for the best; but 
now it is thought too cross for their tender 
stomachs to digest.” I wonder whether old 





| Philip Stubbes ever courted the Muses—ever 


* Sce Household Words, vol. xi. p. 553. 
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turned a rhyme in his younger days. If not | to be red, fiery, and bleared, blubbering forth 


actually one of the authors, he might have 


° ° | 
added an admirable stanza, touching beef, to | 


that glorious chant When this Old Cap was 
New. In respect to how far meats bring 


destruction, Mr. Stubbes tells us, that a people | 
given to belly cheere and gluttony must even- | 
tually and inevitably come to worshipping | 


of stocks and stones. Belly cheer, I am afraid, 
is yet far from being eradicated in our land, 


but I have not yet heard that the viands of 


that great diplomatic cook, Caréme, ever 
drove Metternich or Talleyrand to the wor- 
ship of Mumbo-Jumbo; that any alderman 
of London was ever known to bow down, 
after a turtle dinner, before Gog and Magog; 
that the publication of M. Louis-Eustache and 
Ude’s work ever made any converts to fe- 
tichism; or that there was ever a disposition 
on the part of the committee of the Reform 
Club to set up a pagod in the vestibule 
during the administration of their kitchen by 
M. Soyer. With all this feasting and belly 
cheer there is, it appears, but small hospitality 
in Stubbes’ England, and cold comfort for the 
poor. 
out of forty pounds a-year, “count it small 
matter to dispend forty thereof in spices ” (?); 


and though a hundred pounds are often spent | 


in one house in banqueting; yet the poor 
have little or nothing: if they have anything 
it is but the refuse meat, scraps, and parings, 
such as a dog would not eat, and well if they 
caa get that, too; and, now and then, not a 
few have whipping cheer to feed themselves. 
Says Spudeus to Philoponus (Spudeus is 
one of the most excellent listeners I ever met 
with)—says he, quite cheerfully, as if the 


shocking state of things rather tickled him, | 


“You spake of drunkenness, brother—what 
say you of that?” 
What has Mr. Stubbes to say against 





| Jacob Hermans. 


| 


For, while there are some men who, | 


seas of tears? Doth he not froth and foam at 
the mouth like a boar? Doth not his head 
become as a millstone, and his heels as 
feathers? Is he able to keep one up, or the 
other down? Are not his wits drowned— 
his understanding altogether decayed? The 
drunkard in his drunkenness killeth his 
friend, revileth his lover, discloseth his secrets, 
and regardeth no man. After this, Mr, 
Stubbes relates the following story, which I 
recommend for modern adoption in the 
Temperance oration way :— 

On the eighth of February, fifteen hundred 
and seventy-eight, in the country of Swaben, 
there were dwelling eight men—citizens and 
citizens’ sons—all tailors, very riotously and 
prodigally inclined. The names of these 
young Swabs, if I may be allowed to call 
them so, were Adam Giebens, George Repell, 
Jhon Reisell, Peter Herfdorfe, Jhon Wage- 
naer, Simon Henricks, Herman Frons, and 
All of them would needs 
go to the taverne on the Sabbath-day, in the 
morning, very early. And, coming to the 
house of one Anthony Hage, an honest, godly 
man, who kept a tavern in the same town, 


jcalled for burnt wine, sack, malmsey, hippo- 





drunkenness—what hasn’t he tosay? He says | 
that it is a most horrible vice, and too much | 


practised in England. Every country-town, 
city, village, hamlet, and other places have 
abundance of ale-houses, taverns, and inns, 
which are so fraught with maltworms every 


day that you would wounder to see them. | 


You shall have them there, sitting at the 
wine and good ale, all the day long—yea, all 
the night, too—and, peradventure, for a 
whole week together, so long as any money 
is left, swyllying, gullying, aud carousing one 
to another, till never a one can speak a ready 
word. Then, when with the spirit of the 
butterie they are thus possessed, a world it is 
to consider their gestures and demeanours 
towards one another, and towards everyone 
else. How they stutter and stammer, stagger 
and reel to and fro like madmen, which is 
most horrible: some fall to swearing, cursing, 
and banning, interlacing their speeches with 
curious terms of ogglesome woordes.... A 
man once dronke with wine, doth he not 
resemble a brute beast rather than a Christian 
man? For do not his eyes begin to stare, and 


eras, and what not. But Anthony Hage not 
being, though a landlord, a maltworm nor a 
member of the Licensed Victuallers’ Protection 
Society—but being rather of the Lord Robert 
Grosvenor and Wilson Patten persuasion, 
and perhaps afraid of the Swaben police—said 
they should have no wine till sermon-time 
had passed, and counselled them to go to 
church. But they all (save Adam Giebens, 
who said they might as well go if they could 
get no drink) said they loathed that kind of 
exercise. The good host then, not giving 


| them any wine himself, nor suffering his bar- 


maid to draw them any, went, as his duty did 
him bind, to church; who, being gone, the 
abandoned young Swabs fell (as is usual in 
Mr. Stubbes’ stories) to banning and swearing, 
wishing the landlord might break his neck 
if ever he came again from the sermon; and 
bursting forth into these intemperate speeches: 
the Deuce take us, if we depart hence this day 
without some wine. Straightway the Deuce 
appeared to them in the likeness of a pot-boy, 
bringing in his hand a flagon of wine, and 
demanding of them if they caroused not ; he 
drank unto them, saying: “Good fellows be 
merrie” (a bold pot-boy), “for ye seem lusty 
lads.” I suppose this salutation was a species 
of “ Give your orders, gents,” of the period ; 
and the orders being given, he added ; “I hope 
you will pay me well,” which was, perhaps, 
equivalent to the dubiously-expressed hope of 
a modern waiter that it is “all right,” when 
he has a tap-room full of suspicious custom- 
ers. The Swabs assured him that it was so 
far right, that they would gage their necks, 
bodies, and souls that the reckoning should 
be paid. Whereupon much wine was brought, 
and they fell to their old game of swyllying, 
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gullying, and carousing, till no Swab could 
see another, and they were all as dronke as 
rats. At the last (they must have got tipsy 
very soon, or there must have been a very 
long sermon at Anthony Hage’s place of 
worship), the Deuce, their host, told them 
that they “must neede paie the shotte,” (I 
quote Stubbes literally), “whereat their hartes 
waxed cold.” But the Deuce, comforting 
them, said : “ Be of good cheer, for I want no 


money, and now you must drink hot boiling | own. 


pitch, lead, and brimstone in the pit, with! 
me for evermore.” Hereupon, immediately, | 
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but if this be not forthcoming, 
then farewell client: he may go shoe the 
goose. The glimpse given to us of the pro- 

gress of a lawsuit in Queen Bess’s time is 
highly edifying, and has a strong family like- 
ness to the Jawsuits now well and truly tried 
before our Sovereign Lady the Queen at 
Westminster :—“ Sheriffs and officers do re- 
turn writs with a tardé venir, or with a non 
est inventus, to keep the poor man from his 
But so long as any of the red ointment 
is propping; they Pwill bear him in hand ; his 
mutter is good and just, and all to keep ‘him 


he made their eyes like flames of fire, and in| in tow till all be gone, and then they will tell 


breadth as broad as saucers. 


then broke their necks in sonder, 


The Deuce | him his matter is naught! 


In presence of 


and | their clients they will be as earnest one with 


when Anthony Hage came back from church | another as one (that knew not their sleights) 
there was nothing left in the taproom| would think ‘they would go together by the 


but several empty pots, a strong smell of| ears. 
but 1 t ot trong smell of|e 


brimstone, and the body of Adam Giebens, 
who was not dead, but in a fainting fit. 
will be remembered that Adam was the | 
Swab who said that he didn’t mind going to) 


church if he couldn’t get anything to drink ;| lead a happy life, 


It | 


in consideration of which instance of prac- | 


tical piety he was spared by the demon pot- 


boy. 


It cannot fail to strike the reader that this | 


wild story is a cousin-german to that of the 
Handsome Clearstarcher. Mr. Stubbes, too, 
seems fond of drawing his dismal legends 
from the copious stores of German diablerie. 
Having had his gird at drunkenness 
these set terms, Philip Stubbes 
demolish the landed gentlemen. 
he says, make merchandise of their poor 
tenants, racking their rents, raising their 
fines and incomes, and setting them so 
strayt on the tenter-hooks that no man can 
live on them. And besides this, as though 
this pillage and pollage were not rapacious 
enough, they take in and enclose commons, 
moors, heaths whereout the poor common: iltie | 
were wont to have all their forage and feeding 


But directly their clients be gone, they 
laugh in their sleeves to think how prettily 
they can fetch in such sums of money, and 
that under the —— of equity and jus- 
tice.” As to the lawyers themselves, they 
like the Pope. They 
ruffle it out in their silks, velvets, and chains 
of gold. 7 keep a port like mighty 
potentates ; they have bands and retinues of 
men in attendance upon them daily; they 


| build gorgeous edifices and stately turrets ; 


| they purchase lands and lordships. 


in | 
proceeds to | 
Landlords, | 


for their cattle, and (which is more) corn for | 
themselves to live upon; all of which are in| 


most places taken from them by 
greedie puttockes [ Have a care to thine ears, 
O Stubbes !] to the great impoverishing and 
utter beggaring of many towns and parishes, 


these | 


“whose tragic: ul eryes and clamours have long | 


ierced the skies, erying, ‘ How long, Lord, 
car long wilt thou defer to revenge this 
villany done to thy poor?’ Take heed, then, 
you rich men, that poll and pill the poor, for 
the blood of as many as miscarry any manner 
of way through your injurious exactions, sin- 
ister oppressions and indirect dealings, shall 
be powred upon your heads at the great day 
of the Lord.” 

As for lawyers, if you want to find vice 
and corruption in full bloom, you must 
go with Stubbes to Westminster Hall or 
the inns of court. But it is no use going 
there unless you are provided with “good 
store of argent rubrum unguentum — red 
ointment, or gold, “ to grease lawyers’ fists 


| deare.” 


Is this 
not enough to make the mouths of all 
Chancery Lane water? to awaken — 
of melancholy envy of pallid and briefles 
barristers eating the tips of their fingers ot 
the covers of their law books, and the skin 
of their hearts, in studious, penniless, almost 
hopeless idleness? Return again, ye golden 
times—ye auriferous Stubbesian days—when 
every stuff-gownsman wore a gold chain, and 
every Q.C. lived in a stately turret ; when 
judges were corrupt, and lord chancellors 
took “presents,” and attorney-generals were 
to be “spoken to,” like prosecutors in assault 
cases. 

There is this, I think, in favour of my 
Stubbes, that although severe, he is impartial. 
To use an expressive though inelegant meta- 
phor, he tars everybody with the same brush. 
No sooner has he administered to the lawyers 


| those sable trickling drops ayd penal plumes, 


by which Sydney Smith has poetised the 
somewhat prosaic operation of tarring and 
feathering, than he proceeds to attack the 
mercantile community. The “marchaunt- 
men, by their marting, chaffering, and chang- 
ing, by their counterfeit balances and untrue 


| weights, and by their surprising of their 


wares (?), heap up infinite treasure. And 
this,” Mr. Stubbes continues, “maketh things 
These avaricious marchauntmen 
have so “balaunced their chests that they 
crack again ;” and so greedy grow they, that 
thoug ch overflowing with wealth, they will not 
scruple to take their neighbour’s house over 
his head, long before his years are expired. 
And besides all this, “so desperately given 
are many, that for the acquiring of silver and 
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gold, they will not scruple to imbrewe their 
hands” (on the sheep and lamb, or over-shoes, 
over-boots principle, I presume) “ in the blood 
of their own parents and friends most un- 
naturally.” See what wonders civilisation 
has done in our time. In one respect, at 
least, we are superior to Stubbes. No grocers, 
tea-dealers, bakers, go about in our peaceful 
London streets, with their shirt-sleeves tucked 
up and butchers’ knives in their hands, crying 
“Kill! kill!” tothe great terror of their rela- 
tions and acquaintances. No marchauntman 
murders now with sword or dagger, pistol or 
bludgeon. He murders in his Marting. 
He poisons the bowl. He puts grave-worms 
into the sugar-basin and aqua tofana into 
the pickle-jar, and makes the wheaten loaf a 
Golgotha. He gathers his tea-leaves in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and sounds 
the death-trump in the blow: 1-out vesicles of 
Nice White Veal, and tells cocoa that it is clay, 
and coffee that it is dust and ashes. And the 
higher marchauntman, the merchant prince, 
the titled banker, he never murders now for 
silver or gold. Ohno! Henever embrewes 
his hands in the blood of parents and friends | 
most unnaturally. Oh dear no! He is 
contented with failing in a genteel, fashion- | 
able way, and killing widows and orphans and | 
young children by the slow but sure process | 
of ruin and misery and despair. No butcher’s | 
knife, or chopper, or pole-axe, no uprolled | 
shirt-sleeves for your merchant - prince or 
titled banker ; but kills genteelly, murders | 
his victim “as though he loved him,” like 
that nobleman-executioner of the ancient 
régime, who, in the royalist reaction that 
in some provinces of France followed the 
Reign of Terror, condescended himself to 
massacre some Jacobin prisoners ; but, tuait 
avec sa canne 4 pomme d’or, killed them 
with his gold-headed cane. 

Can no good come out of England.— 
Are we 80 irredeemably bad that Stubbes 
must be down on us continually. Is| 
Stubbes merely an inveterate old grumbler, 
croaker, misauthrope, mysogynist, and world- 
hater, or are we as dretful wicked as 
Topsy! Flying off at a tangent of indigna- 
tion from covetousness and greed of wealth, 


| 
| 


he is furious against the assumption of | 


titles. “ The w orld is such,” he says, “ that 


he who hath much money enough shall be| 


Rabbied and Maistered at every word, and 
withal saluted by the vain title of worshipful, 
though notwithstanding he be a muck-heap 
gentleman. And to such extreme madness 
is it grown, that now-a-days every butcher. 
shoemaker, tailor, cobbler, and husbandman, 
nay, every tinker, pec dler, and swineherd, 
every artificer, and other gregarii ordinis, of 
the vilest sort of men that be, must be called 
by the vaine name of maisters at every 
word,” 

But this is but a transient puff, a trifling 
cap full of wind of Stubbes’ anger. Soon} 
the full current of his wrath is directed | 
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agninat the monster vice and corruption of 
the age—usury. He tells us plainly that 
money-lending at interest is murder. “ The 
usurer killeth not one, but many; both house- 
band, wife, children, servants, family, and all, 
not sparing any. And if the poor man have 
not wherewith to pay, as well as the interest, 
then suit is commenced against him, outgo 
butterflies (?) and writs as thick as hail. So 
the poor man is apprehended, and being once 
convented, judgment condemnatory and defi- 
nitive is pronounced against him, and then to 
Bocardo (the Fleet ?) goeth he as round as a 
ball, where he is sure to lie until he rot one 
piece from another without satisfaction be 
made. O cursed caitiff! no man, but a devil ; 
no Christian, but a cruel Tartarian, and mer- 
ciless Turk ....” but I cannot follow Stubbes 
any further; for he goes on pitching into 
the usurers for four closely-printed twelvemo 
pages of black letter. 
Hear Stubbes on the abuses of Sunday, 
and I will shut him up for good. Come hither 


}and listen to Stubbes, you M: awworms, Cant- 





wells, Tartuffes, and over-righteous hypocrites 
of every grade and sect. Come hither Sir 
| Joseph Surface, Bart., Lord Thomas Blifil, 
and Lord Viscount Sheepington (the family 
name is Wolf). Come hither all you 


Whose chief devotion lics 
In odd, perverse, antipathies ; 
That with more care keep holyday 
The wrong than others the right way ; 
S:ill so perverse and opposite 
As if they worshipp’d God for spite. 


Listen all you who see crime in a Sunday pint 
of beer, perdition in a Sunday newspaper, 
ruin in a Sunday cigar, and destruction in 
a Sunday razor-strop; who think the Sab- 
bath desecrated now, listen to how it was 
| desecrated in the auriferous age and pious 
| times of Queen Elizabeth. 

“ Some spend the Sabaoth day,” says an- 
cient Stubbes, “in frequenting wicked plays 
| and intex ‘ludes, in maintaining Lords of Mis- 
rule (for so they eall a certain kind of play 
| which they use), in May games, church ales, 
feasts, and wakesesses. In piping, dancing, 
dicing, carding, bowling, and tennis-playing. 
In bear- baiting, cock- -fighting, hawking, and 
hunting. In keeping of fairs and markets on 
the Sabaoth. In keeping of court-leet, in 
football playing, and such-like devilish pas- 
times. In reading wicked books, in fencing 
and playing at staves and cudgels.” 
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